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Or Mr. Morris and his Poems, much has_ been 
said ; and what of praise and what of blame, he has 
the pleasure and the pain of enduring, contains but little 
of the true and dignified criticism which is due to every 
respectable author. His present position before the pub- 
lic, is somewhat of an extraordinary character, and js 
as injurious to his literary reputation as it is unjust to 
his readers. He has had warm friends, who have over- 
rated his poetic abilities in some instances, and these 
efforts of friendship have been the means of bringing out 
against him, a host of warmer enemies, who, in their 
zeal to disabuse the public mind, of what they conceived 
to be false impressions, have overshot the mark, and 
dealt in wholesale denunciations, to their own discredit 
and to the injury of literature, as well as to the author 
of the “Deserted Bride.” 

From the candid critic, the reviewed author has 
nothing to fear, for even the severity of his examination 
is softened by the high-mindedness of his remark, and 
his*reproof is tempered by the dignity and independence 
of his manner. But candid critics, in this age of lite- 
rary flippancy, are “few and far between,” and while 
literary foppery walks abroad, booted and in breeches, 
affecting to be singularly gifted and assuming supe- 
riority of taste and critical knowledge, censure will be 
nothing more than a mixture of weakness and prejudice, 
and praise a self-interested favoritism, which neither 
gods, nor sensible men can tolerate. 

In applying this observation to Mr. Morris and his 
poems, we would say, that a number of newspaper edi- 
tors, and some of very respectable standing, have lauded 
indiscriminately, every piece, as it appeared from the 
press, regardless of its true merit, and in all probability 
entirely unacquainted with its claims to public favor; 
while others have taken the opposite course, and de- 
nounced poem and author, out of sheer spite, or for some 
other equally reprehensible purpose. To speak mildly 
of this manner of doing business, it is unjust and de- 
cidedly wrong. 

Mr. Morris has written some sweet and beautiful 
poems, and he has written others, which in our judg- 
ment are very inferior. We will endeavor to sustain 
our assertion, by an examination of the volume before 
us. 
“The Deserted Bride” is the first poem in the book, 
and of course, the first that claims our attention. It is 
a mingling of what may be termed, the passable, and 
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the indifferent, and has some strong points weakly ex~ 
pressed. Now for the proof—take the first verse : 


“Tove me! No—he never loved me !” 
Else he’d sooner die than stain 
One sc fond as he has proved me, 
With the hollow world’s disdain. 
False one, go—my doom is spoken 
And the spell that bound me broken !” 


This would seem to be a passable verse, and does 
well enough to read and then lay aside, but let us 
make prose of it and see if it is perfect. “He love me— 
no he never did, or he would never stain me with the 
hollow world’s disdain after proving how fondly I 
have loved him.” The “hollow world’s disdain” might 
make a “deserted bride” feel very uncomfortable, but 
staining is another matter. Take the second verse : 


“Wed him !—Never. He has lost me 

Tears '—Well let them flow !—His bride ? 
No. The struggle life may cost me, 

But he’ll find that I have pride. 
Love is not an idle flower 


Blooms and dies the self same hour.” 


Here is strength and power and poetry too, but it is 
not well arranged ; there is foo much transition and 
somewhat of bathos in the fourth line. Pride is not 
enough for him to find after the soul-stirring effort ex- 
pressed in the three lines before it. The last two are 
very indifferently expressed. 

We might analyze in the same way, almost every 
stanza in the poem, but it is unnecessary, and we will 
only quote one more, and pronounce it poetical and 
pretty, to say the least of it. 


“Deep the wo that fast is sendi 
From my cheek its healthful 7. aoe 3 

Sad my thoughts as willows bending 
O’er the borders of the tomb.” 


“Woman,” has some fine thoughts ; witness this 
stanza : 


“Ah woman !—in this world of ours, 
What boon can be compared to thee ?>— 
How slow would drag life’s weary hours, 
Tho’ man’s proud brow were bound with flowers, 
And his the wealth of land and sea, 
If destined to exist alone, ° 
And ne’er call woman’s heart his own !” 


The second verse falls far below it, and certainly 
mars the piece. 


“My mother !—At that holy name, 
Within my bosom there’s a gush 

Of feeling which no time can tame, 

A feeling which for years of fame 
I would not, could not crush! 

And sisters !—ye are dear as life, 

But when I look upon my wife 
My heart-blood gives a sudden rush. 
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Ah ! this sudden rushing of the heart’s blood ! it may 
do very well to talk to the doctor about, but indeed it 
looks bad in poetry, and the association is somewhat 
unfortunate; for without doubt the doctor would ad- 
vise the never looking upon the wife that would pro- 
duce such unpleasant results. ‘This is the sort of verse 
the reading of which produces ridiculous thought ; it 
is, therefore, intolerable, save only in that ironic style, 
the intention of which is to amuse for a moment, ex- 
cite the smile of ridicule, and pass from the mind en- 
tirely. 

The next verse js better; indeed there is great beauty 
in it: 


“Yes woman’s love is free from guile 
And pure as bright Aurora’s ray; 
The heart will melt before her smile, 
And base-born passions fade away! 
Were I the monarch of the earth, 

Or master of the swelling sea, 

I would not estimate their worth, 
Dear woman, half the price of thee.” 


“Lines, after the manner of the olden time,” preserve 
the connection better than either of the preceding pieces, 
and while each stanza sparkles with exceeding brillian- 
cy, the piece, as a whole, is excellent. For the satis- 
faction of the reader, we will quote a few stanzas: 


“Tove bathes him in the morning’s dews, 
Reclines him in the lily’s bell— 

Reposes in the rainbow’s hues, 
And bubbles in the chrystal well, 

Or hies him to the coral caves, 

Where sea nymphs sport beneath the waves. 


Love vibrates in the wind harp’s tune, 
With fays and fairies lingers he— 

Gleams in the ring of wa moon, 
Or treads the pebbles of the sea; 

Love enters court and camp and 


ove, 
Oh, every where we meet thee, 


ve! 


He tinkles in the shepherd’s bell, 
And charms the village maiden’s ear; 
By lattice high he weaves his spell, 
For ladye-fair and cavalier. 
As sunbeams melt the mountain’s snow, 
So melts Love’s rays, the high and low. 


Oh, bo Love! an archer thou— 
rie cbemost Mill I fain would test; 
e arrow aim at Lelia now, 
And let thy target be her breast! 
Around her heart, O fling thy chain, 
And give me back my own again. 


It is not worth while for us to say any thing about that 
very popular piece entitled “The Oak,” or, as formerly 
published, “Woodman, spare that Tree.” It has been 
read and admired the world over; yea the world over, 
for it has been translated into many languages, and 
published and republished, parodied and reparodied— 
admired and praised, until further comment becomes 
unnecessary. 

There is a melancholy sweetness in the poem dedi- 
cated to Rosabel, and it would’ seem that the author 
felt every line as he wrote it: 





I miss thee from my side, beloved, 
I miss thee from my side; 

And wearily and drearily, 
Flows time’s resistless tide. 

The world with all its fleeting joys, 
To me are worse than vain, 

Until I clasp thee to my heart, 
Beloved one again. 


That “wearily and drearily” is not quite in charac- 
ter; it would suit better in lighter rhyme. Here is a 
better verse: 


I miss thee every where, beloved, 
I miss thee every where; 

Both night and day wear dull away, 
~And leave me in despair. 

The banquet hall—the play—the ball, 
And childhood’s gladsome glee, 

Have lost their charms for me, beloved, 
My soul is full of thee. 


We have before us some verses of the same vein, by 
bishop Heber; they are free from that—what shall we call 
it?—affectation, which shows itself in the repetition of 
the first line, as well as in the use of some particular 
words. We will quote Heber’s, as it contains the same 
number of lines we have given of “‘Rosabel,” and the 
reader may contrast them at his leisure: 


If thou wert by my side, my love, 
How fast would evening fail, 


In green Bengala’s palmy grove ° 
Where sings the nightingale! 


If thou, my love, wert at my side, 
My children at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Ganga’s mimic sea! 


I miss thee, when at dawning day, 
While on the deck reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooling wind. 


I miss thee when by Ganga’s stream, 
My twilight steps I guide; 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam, 
I miss thee from my side. 


“ Lines on the death of General Daniel Delavan, of 
the revolutionary war.” These may well be called 
lines, but we cannot give all of them the credit of being 
poetry. The most that we can do with the greater 
number, is to take the will for the deed, for there is 
not the least doubt but that the author put them forth 
in all sincerity. We will give the worst, and thenthe 
best verse, and a fair estimate of the piece may be 
formed : 


Let not a tear be shed! 
Of grief, give not a token, 
Although the silver thread, 
And golden bowl be broken! 
A warrior lived—a christian died!— 
Sorrows forgotten in our pride. 


Now this must be read over two or three times, in 
order to come at the sense, and, after all, we must leave 
it in a degree of uncertainty; but the next is a most ad- 
mirable stanza, and we wonder that the mind which 
could give it existence, should pass others so imperfect: 
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Go bring his battle blade, 
His helmet and his plume! 
And be his trophies laid, 
Beside him in the tomb, 
Where files of time-marked veterans come, 
With martial tramp and muffled drum. 


°“ Southern Refrain,” is one of the best things of 
the sort that we have seen. The jingle of words, if we 
may so express it, is excellent indeed. This is such 
measure as we loved to read and sing, “long time 
ago”—and it may ring pleasantly in our ears “by rock, 
and tree, and flowing water,” for years to come. 

“Starlight Recollections.” This poem is sufficient 
of itself to establish the reputation of Mr. Morris as a 
true poet, and while reading it, we instinctively regret 
that he has given existence to several productions 
which have so much less to recommend them, This is 
a finished piece and we will copy it entire: 


*T was night. In the woodland alone, 
We met with no witnesses by, 
But such as resplendently shone 
In the blue-tinted vault ofthe sky; 
Your head on my bosom was laid, 
As you said, you would ever be mine; 
And I promised to love, dearest maid, 
And worship alone at your shrine. 


Your love on my heart gently fell 
As the dew on the flowers of eve, 
Whose bosoms with gratitude swell, 
A blessing to give and receive, 
And I knew by the glow on your cheek, 
And the rapture you could not control, 
No eee had language to speak 
The faith or content of your soul. 


I love you as none ever loved, 
As the steel to the star I am true; 
And I, dearest maiden, have proved 
That none ever loved me but you. 
Till memory loses her power, 
Or the sands of my being have run, 
Pll remember the star-lighted hour, 
That mingled two hearts into one. 


“When other friends are round thee,” and “My 
Mountain Bride,” are beautiful songs. They almost 
equal some of those sweet airs, that were warbled forth 
in “wood notes wild,” about the home of Robert Burns. 
How like Burns is this: 

Here upon the mountain side, 

Till now we met: together; 
And here I won my woodland bride 
In flush of summer weather. 

Green was then the linden bough, 
This dear retreat that shaded; 


Autumn winds are round me now, 
And the leaves have faded. 


‘Love thee, dearest,” asa whole, is rather weak, 
and it is singular that there is but one bad line in it, 
every line seems to be poetic and pleasant but the last. 
It is the connection that spoils it. 

“The Dismissed,” has a vein of wit which betrays 
the good humor of the author, and shows that he can 
sport on fancy’s wing, as well as weep when “silent 
grief all grief excels.” We quote the whole: 

The wing of my spirit is 
The pk of ay bene peer er 


For a month not a word have I spoken, 
That’s either polite or refined. 





My mind’s like the sky in bad weather 
When mist-clouds around us are curled ; 
And, viewing myself altogether, 
I’m the veriest wretch in the world. 


I wander about like a vagrant, 
I spend half my time in the street; 
sa oy pon improper and flagrant, 
or I quarrel with all that I meet. 
My dress too is wholly neglected, 
y hat I pull over my brow, 
And I look like a fellow suspected, 
Or wishing to kick up a row. 


At home I’m an object of horror 
To boarder, and waiter, and maid; 
But my landlady views me with sorrow, 
When she thinks of my bill that’s unpaid. 
Abroad, my acquaintances flout me, 
The ladies ery, “bless us, look there!” 
And the little boys cluster about me, 
And sensible citizens stare. 


Another, “His conduct’s too 
A third, “He’s awfully stupid,” 

A fourth, “‘He’s perfectly mad.” 
And then I am watched like bandit, 

My friends with me all are at strife— 
By heaven no longer I'll stand it, 

But quick put an end to my life! 


One says, “He’s a victim to a 


Pve thought of the means—yet I shudder, 
At dagger, or ratsbane, or rope; 
At drawing with lancet my blood, or 
At razor without any soap. 
Suppose I should fall in a duel, 
And thus leave the stage with eclat; 
But to die with a bullet is cruel, 
Besides *twould be breaking the law. 


Yet one way remains—to the river, 
Pll fly from the goadings of care— 
But drown?—Oh the thought makes me shiver; 
A terrible death I declare. 
Ah no! Pll once more to Kitty, 
And parry her cruel disdain, 
Beseech her to take me in pity, 
And never dismiss me again. 


** What can it mean,” is somewhat of the sickly sen- 
timental order, and almost beneath the power of criti- 
cism, it is tame and scarcely worth our remark. 

The poems close with several theatrical benefit ad- 
dresses, which had better been given to the flames than 
allowed to soil a respectable book. These benefit and 
opening addresses at the theatre, are, in our judgment, 
amongst the lowest orders of rhyme, or writing of any 
kind, and deserve not a place beside poetic effusions on 
other and more dignified subjects. Poetry is a thing 
too sacred to be used for every purpose, and we regard 
it as utter prostitution to throw it away upon theatrical 
performances. The pieces written by Mr. Morris may 
do very well, but we should suppose a gentleman of 
his taste might find more respectable employment for 
his muse, we say more respectable, and we mean ex- 
actly that thing, for we consider it degrading to poetic 
thought, to have it spouted by a buffoon before a gaping 
crowd. 

We have not noticed all the pieces in the work of Mr. 
Morris. It was not our intention to do so. We meant 
to select such as we thought would exhibit the author 
in his true position, in contradistinction to those foes 
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and friends of his, who have condemned without mea- 
sure, and applauded without judgment. He has, doubt- 
less, written some of the prettiest, and some of the 
poorest pieces, claiming to be poetry, and it is but jus- 
tice to himself and the public to say so. And it is use- 
less to spend words, in the way of condolence for the 
literary misfortunes he has been subjected to, we mean in 
the way of newspaper notiees, for, to cut the matter 
short, Mr. Morris has done much for the literature of 
our country, and that literature has done much for him; 
on that score they are even; he has written some most 
excellent poems, and some quite the reverse, and if he 
is to be praised for the good, let also the bad be spoken 
of. Indiscriminate commendation does injury in this 
respect; it confirms a writer in an opinion which he is 
delighted to form of himself, and thereby destroys his 
better judgment; on the other hand, indiscriminate cen- 
sure breaks the spirit, and the writer is discouraged. 

The author of the Deserted Bride has had encourage- 
ment sufficient to induce him to continue his labors, and 
he has had warning enough to make him more careful 
in his future publications. Let him prune as he should, 
and if he publishes but half the quantity which shall 
be of the better sort, he will will gain himself an en- 
viable immortality. 


/ 





A JoKE oF A GENivs.—In the Rue Poisson- 
niere is a small cafe, which is used as a sort of 
bureau, or house of call, for musicians out of em- 
ployment, and where persons engaging performers 
for balls and concerts are in the habit of resorting 
with the certainty of finding a supply of artistes. 
Not many years ago, one of these purveyors of 
harmony entered the coffee-house, and announced 
that he wanted a violin player for the Sunday’s 
dance at Ranelagh. A little decrepid old man 
stepped forward, and offered his services; but the 
purveyor declined them on the ground of his age. 
“You shall see,” said the fiddler, brushing from 
the breast of his coat a’quantity of snuff which 
had fallen upon it. “Give me three francs and 
you shall not repent your bargain.” The orches- 
trial director, allured by the lowness of the price, 
and the apparent conftdence of the applicant, suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded; and two hours 
afterwards the little old man of the bow was 
installed, with the rest of the orchestra, in the 
open air, at the Bois de Boulogne. Only a few 
bars had been played, when all eyes and ears 
were turned with astonishment and delight to the 
most pure and melodious tones issuing from a 
source whence ordinarily nothing but sounds of 
harshness, if not actual discord, were uttered. 
All at once a law student, who was a frequent 
visitor in higher circles, although he was then 
dancing with a pretty modiste, recognized and 
proclaimed the magic creator of the unaccustomed 
harmony, to be M. Paer, the composer. The 








amiable and gay old man, who often cracked 
jokes of this kind, laughed till the tears ran from 
his eyes, at the hubbub he had created, and was 
carried out of the orchestra in triumph by the 
company. 





FIRST LOVE. 


ORIGINAL 


Youne Lapirs:—We have long thought of hav- 
ing a word with you all, upon a very particular, 
and a very interesting subject,—one upon which you, 
and half the world besides, as we think, entertain very 
mistaken notions. It is this thing of “first love,” as it 
is called, which makes its appearance sometimes at a 
very early age, and vanishes, like the morning mist, 
when the sun of better sense shines down upon its flimsy 
texture. You have all heard numerous tales, which 
have been told about the strong hold which a first love 
is said to take upon the affections, and the imperishable 
impressions it makes upon the heart. Many of you 
have wept at the recital of romantic stories about ruined 
hopes, of expectations blighted in the bud, and of em- 
bittered life, and you must not be angry with us, nor 
sneer at our cold-heartedness, when we tell you that it 
is all fudge, and that this affair of first love which has 
made so much fuss in the world, is in fact no love at 
all. Now don’t smile contemptuously at the assertion, 
and say we are aiming a blow at the loveliest, most 
pure and valuable thing in life. It is no such thing 
We would not pluck a single flower, froxa the path of 
happiness we would wish you to pursue. But we 
would warn you of the thorn that lies hidden in your 
way. We would tell you of a mistaken sensibility, 
call it sentiment, call it first love, or what you please, 
which, too often, assumes the control of young hearts, 
and creates in young imaginations ten thousand images 
of ideal happiness, which can never be realized in this 
matter-of-fact world we live in. Not one in ten, consum- 
mate the resolves of their early years, and few of the 
disappointed die of broken hearts. You may think as 
you please of being miserable all your days, if the 
course of your love does not run smoothly ; and you 
may confine yourselves in your chambers and ery until 
you have no more tears to shed ; you may refuse to eat, 
and drive sleep from your pillow ; you may sigh con- 
stantly in the company of your friends, and exeite the 
sympathy of every one that may witness your appa- 
rently forlorn condition ; and all because some boy or 
other has refused to love you, or because some parental 
mandate has interposed its better sense between your 
ardent hopes and their fancied object; and you may rest 
assured that after all the wngovernable fires of your 
feelings may be quenched, and that you will not. die of 
disappointment. Time will teach you to forget, aye, 
and you will forget, though the object be in your way 
almost constantly; sober sense.will have its effect and 
conquer your indiscretion in spite of yourself ; and well 
it may be for you, if this be done, before you are hur- 
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ried into the responsibilities of marriage, unto which 
you look as the ultimatum of all earthly bliss. 

At least one half the unhappy marriages that oc- 
cur, are occasioned by the non-interruption of what 
young ladies call first love, and which we have said is 
no love at all : -It is not love, because it does not last, 
and love is indestructible. 
itself as a taper dies when its substance is destroyed. 
We knew a young lady, not more than thirteen years 
old, who took one of these flights of fancy to be in love, 
and she pined herself sad and sick—refused to eat and 
wept most bitterly ; indeed she thought her heart was 
breaking and that she must of necessity die in a week 
or two; fortunately however, her mother found out 
what was the matter, and gave her a good switching ; 
which instead of causing her to love still more strongly 
and to resolve to perish for its sake, created an utter dis- 
gust in her mind for the boy she admired so much, and she 
hated him forever afterwards. Now what sort of love 
was this ? 

_ We heard of another young lady, whom an estimable 
young man wished to address, but she could not receive 
him, because she imagined that she was desperately in 
love with another. Some trifling occurrence changed 
the current of her affections, she dismissed the one she 
thought she loved, the other renewed his suit, she loved 
him in reality, that she had despised before : they were 
married ; it has been about fifteen years since, and they 
have yet to be sorry for the adventure. 

Young ladies may talk of broken hearts, but you 
may rely upon it, they are not socommon as they are sup- 
posed to be. Broken hearts are rare things, and rarer 
still, if possible are those broken by what is termed first 
love. Byron used to wail over what he called his first 
love, and really to read over the scenes and circumstan- 
ces of his early history, one might suppose it exceeding- 
ly difficult to tell which was his first love, he loved so 
often and began so soon that the thing is quite a puzzle. 
He used to think, and he scrupled not to say, that he 
began his career of love, when he was eight years old; 
and it may be indeed, that a boy of that age, can love 
his mother and sisters, but it is somewhat beyond the 
power of romance to furnish proof that he can enjoy 
that indefinable and most exquisitely metaphysical feel- 
ing, which ladies sigh over and lovers kill themselves 
about. Byron was mistaken in many of his calcula- 
tions, and he is no authority that first love is any thing 
else than nonsense. The ravings of matured lovers, 
sometimes amount to madness, and it is a vain thing to 
look for sanity in the furious ebullitions of a childish 
fancy. Ladies do not often 


rob thasky, 
To plant a star in either eye— 
Nor pilfer orient pearls for teeth, » 
Nor steal the cow’s ambrosial breath. 


They are compelled to take what nature gives them, 
and the most they can steal, is a little paint and per- 
haps a little lily white, or some sort of powder which 
disfigure their countenances ; and the songs of youth- 
ful folly to the contrary notwithstanding, they are bet- 
ter off without these appendages ; and if they had as 
much good sense as they ought to have, they would 


This first love goes out of 





not believe all the silly things they read.about young 
love, and the rant and tear of early affections. 

But few girls, or boys either, have grown up to ma- 
turity, without imagining many silly things concerning 
their deep and abiding fondness for the companion of 
their youthful sports, whom they have selected from 
the crowd, and suppose they mean to love forever, and 
what do you suppose it is that breaks off thousands of 
these early and abiding attachments ? you will smile, 
no doubt, when I remind you 3f it, which I will do by 
quoting two lines from a pretty piece of love poetry. 


“fT loved him very much, I did— 
But then, my mother mov’d away.” 


And this moving away has cut loose the firm attach- 
ments of many a first love. Now this is reducing the 
thing to its native simplicity, in which it does appear 
most completely ridiculous. 

Shall we tell you what was said by an old gentle- 
man, over whose head the winds of sixty-nine winters had 
whistled their ceaseless cares! He had been married 
four times, and it must be admitted that he knew some- 
thing about love, first or last. He lived two years with 
his first love, ten with the second, four with the third, 
and thirty with the last ; and he said he loved the last 
more than either of the others. A standing argument, 
is this old man’s experience against the never-to-bezfor- 
gotten effects of first love. 

Romance should be used like the dessert after dinner, 
but sparingly ; and a sprinkle of it occasionally, may 
cheer us considerably as we pass through the every day 
scenes of life. No one would think of living on dessert, 
the body requires stronger food ; and so does our men- 
tal nature require to be fed by something more substan- 
tial than romance and the froth of first love. There are, 
by far, too many sentimental books in the world, and they 
are read too much by young people, who do not disco- 
ver that they are filled with scenes of love and slaugh- 
ter, and many wild impossibilities, which not only inte- 
rest without informing, but absolutely provoke nume- 
rous notions of an ideal existence, which can never be 
attained in this life. 

Now young friends, do not be offended at us because 
we have taken the liberty to read you a friendly and 
familiar lecture on first love. Examine what we have 
said, and ascertain if you cannot believe that there is 
some truth in it. And if you should be inclined to 
incredulity, ask your mothers and other friends, who 
are older and more experienced than yourse!ves, and 
if they advocate the fancies which young ladies and 
young lads too, indulge in regard to this thing called 
first love, we will give up, and promise to say nothing 
more about the matter. 





THEODORE KERNER. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘sUBORDINATE.” 


Continued. 


ORIGINAL. 


A rorEteN arrival had brought letters from 
Mr. Jackson’s agent in Holland, containing in- 
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formation of a great fall in tobacco. Large ship- 
ments had been made by several houses, and 
especially by that of Mr. Jackson, in anticipa- 
tion of high prices resulting from a scarcity of the 
article in the German markets. But the ship- 
ments had been too large, and a serious decline 
in price was the consequence. Any interruption 
of trade, by which the expectation of profits 
entertained for months is dashed to the ground in 
a moment, has, usually, the effect to make the 
merchant unhappy for a brief period. It takes 
some time for the energies of his mind, long 
directed in one course, to gather themselves up 
again, and bend to some new scheme of profit. 
The “tobacco speculation’”’ of 18—, had been a 
favorite scheme of Mr. Jackson’s, and he had 
entered into it more largely than any other Ame- 
rican house. Its failure ncessarily involved him 
in a heavy loss. 

As evening came quietly down, sobering into a 
browner mood the feelings of Mr. Jackson, the 
merchant turned his steps slowly towards his 
home. Naturally, the smiling image of his daugh- 
ter came up before his mind, and he quickened 
his pace instinctively. He thought how nearly 
he had lost even this darling treasure, and chid 
himself for being troubled at the loss of a few 
thousand dollars, when he was as rich in the love 
of a lovely child. He rung the bell with a firmer 
hand, and stepped more lightly as he entered the 
hall, in anticipation of the sweet smile of his 
heart’s darling. He felt a little disappointed at 
not finding her in the sitting room, but did not 
ask for her, in expectation of seeing her enter 
each moment. So much was he engrossed with 
her image that he almost forgot his business 
troubles. Gradually his mind, from the over- 
excitement of the day, became a little fretted, as 
he listened in vain for her light foot-fall at the 
door. When the bell rung for tea, he started, 
and asked, 

«‘Where is Constance ?” 

“In her room, I suppose,” replied Mrs. Jack- 
son, indifferently. 

They seated themselves at the tea-table, and 
waited for a few moments, but Constance did not 
come. 

“John, run up and call Constance, perhaps she 
did not hear the bell.” 

John returned in a moment with the intelli- 
gence that his young mistress was not there. 

«Then, where is she?” asked both the parents 
at once. 

«Don’t know,” replied John, mechanically. 

‘Call Sarah.” 

Sarah came. 

«‘Where is Constance ?” 


“Don’t know, ma’am.” 

“Did she go out this afternoon ?”’ 

‘Yes ma’am. She went out about two hours 
ago, ma’am.” 

*That’s strange,” said her mother. “She always 
tells me where she is going.” 

Both parents left the tea table in a few minutes, 
each with a heavy presentiment of coming trou- 
ble about the heart. They went, as by one con- 
_sent, to Constance’s chamber. The mother pro- 
ceeded to look into her drawers, and found to her 
grief and astonishment that they were nearly all 
empty. 

For sometime neither spoke a word. The 
truth had flashed upon the mind of each at the 
same moment. 

“It may not be too late yet,” was the first 
words spoken, and by the mother. 

‘It is too late,” was the brief, but meaning 
response, 

From that time her name was not mentioned, 
and even her portrait was taken down and thrown 
into the lumber room. Her few letters, after her 
hasty and imprudent marriage, were burned up 
without being opened. So much for wounded 
family pride. But think not her image was thus 
put away from their minds. No—no. It was 
there an ever constant and living presence.— 
Though neither of the parents spoke of, or alluded 
to her, yet they could not drive away her spiritual 
presence. 

Year after year glided away, and though the 
name of Constance had never passed their lips, 
and they knew nothing of her destiny, yet as 
year after year passed, her image, now a sad, 
tearful image, grew more and more distinct before 
their eyes. In their dreams they often saw her 
in suffering and nigh unto death, and when they 
would stretch forth their hands to save her, she 
would be snatched out of their sight. Still they 
mentioned not her name; and the world thought 
the cold-hearted, unnatural parents, had even for- 
gotten their child. 

But what had they now to live for? To such as 
them, no happiness resulted from doing good to 
others, for the love of self had extinguished all 
love of the neighbor. The passion for accumula- 
ting, it is true, still remained with the merchant, 
but trade had become so broken up and diverted 
from its old channels, that he realized small profits, 
and frequent losses. Finally, he retired from busi- 
ness, and from the city. 

After the marriage of Constance, Mrs. Jackson 
found herself of far less consideration in company. 
Few in high life are altogether heartless, and all 
are ready to censure any exhibitions of family 
pride, which is carried so far as to alienate the 
parent from the child. This feeling the mother of 
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Constance found to prevail wherever she went, 
and she never attributed the coolness of fashion- 
able acquaintances, nor the gradual falling away 
of more intimate friends, to any other than the 
right cause. How could she? In her case the 
adage was true to the letter—A guilty conscience 
needs no accusation.” 

Nearly ten years had passed away since the 
parents became worse than childless. They were 
living at their country residence near Harlaam, 
enduring but not enjoying life. They had wealth, 
and every comfort and luxury that wealth could 
bring. But the slave who toiled in the burning 
sun, and prepared his own coarse food at night in 
a dirty hovel, was happier than they. Even unto 
this time had they not spoken together of their 
child, since the day of her departure. 

One night in August, a terrible storm swept 
over New York and its neighborhood. Flash 
after flash of keen lightning blazed across the sky, 
and peal after peal of awful thunder rent the air. 
It came up about midnight, and continued for 
more than an hour. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson were 
roused from slumber by this terrible war of the 
elements. Its noise had troubled their sleep ere 
it awoke them, and their dreams were of their 
child. During its awful continuance, while they 
felt themselves more intimately in the hands of 
the All-Powerful, their many sins passed rapidly 
before them, but the stain that darkened the whole 
of the last ten years, the one crime of many years, 
which made their hearts sink within them with a 
strange fear, was their conduct towards their 
child. But neither spoke of it. Upon this sub- 
ject, for several years they had been afraid of 
each other. 

The storm passed away, but they could not 
sleep. Wearied nature sought, but could find no 
repose. Each tossed and turned and wished for 
the morning, and when the morning began to 
dawn they closed their eyes, and almost wished 
the darkness had continued. A troubled sleep 
fell upon the husband, and in it he murmured the 
name of his child: The quick ear of the mother 
caught the word, and it thrilled through every 
nerve. Tears stole down her cheeks, and her 
heart swelled near to bursting with maternal in- 
stincts. The vision of his child that passed before 
him had been no pleasant one, and with the mur- 
mur of her name he awoke to consciousness. 
Lifting himself up, he saw the tearful face of his 
wife. He could not mistake the cause. Why 
should she weep but for her child. He looked at 
her for a moment, when she pronounced the name 
of Constance, and hid her tearful face on his breast. 

The fountain was now unsealed, and the feel- 
ings of the parents gushed out like the flow of 
pent up waters. They talked of Constance, and 
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blamed themselves, and wept for their lost one, 
But where was she? how could they find her? 

The sun had searcely risen, when Mr. Jackson 
set out to seek for his child, while his wife re- 
mained at home in a state of agonizing suspense. 
He knew not whether she were alive or dead; in 
New York or elsewhere. The second day brought 
her a letter; it ran as follows: 

“I have searched in vain for our Constance. 
But how could it be otherwise? Who should know 
more about her than myself? I have asked some 
of our old acquaintances if they ever heard of 
her since her marriage. They shake their heads 
and look at me as thongh they thought me de- 
mented. Laura Wykoff, you know, married some 
years ago. I called upon her. She knew little 
or nothing, but said, she had heard that her hus- 
band had left her and gone off to Baltimore. She 
thought it highly probable that she had been dead 
some years. She treated me coldly enough. But 
I feel nothing for myself. Poor, dear child! 
where can thy lot be cast? Perhaps, how dreadful 
the thought! she may have dragged her drooping, 
dying form past our dwelling, once her peaceful 
home, and looked her last look upon the door shut 
to her forever, while the cold winds of winter 
chilled her heart in its last pulsations. Oh, I fear 
we have murdered our poor child. Every mea- 
gre-looking, shrinking female form I pass on the 
street, makes my heart throb. ‘Perhaps that is 
Constance,’ I will say, and hasten to read the 
countenance of the forlorn one. But I turn away, 
and sigh ; where, where can she be? 

“Since writing this I have seen a young man 
who knew her husband. He says that after the 
failure of the house in which Kerner was employ- 
ed, he went to Baltimore and took Constance with 
him. He says he knows this to be so, because he 
was well acquainted with Kerner, and shook hands 
with him on the steamboat when he went away. I 
hinted to him what I had heard about Kerner’s leav- 
ing her. Herepelled the insinuation with warmth, 
and said that Kerner would have died rather than 
cause Constance a painful feeling—that she cer- 
tainly did go with him, for when he parted with 
Kerner, Constance was leaning on his arm. He 
says she looked pale and troubled; and mentioned 
that they had with them a sweet little baby. Oh 
how my heart yearns after my child. 

“I have since learned the name of the firm in 
Baltimore in whose employment he was shortly 
after he went there. To-morrow morning I shall go 
to that city. You shall hear from me on my arrival.” 

Nearly a week passed before Mrs. Jackson re- 
ceived further intelligence from her husband. I 
will not attempt to describe her feelings during 
that long time. In suffering or joy we discover 
how relative and artificial are all our ideas of time. 
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The next letter was a long one. It run thus: 
«sHere I am in Baltimore, but it seems no near- 
er finding our child than when [ was in New York. 
The firm in whose employment Kerner was, short- 
ly after his arrival in Baltimore, has been dissolv- 
ed some years;- and I am told that neither of the 
partners are now in this city. I have not been 
able to learn the name of a single clerk who was 
in their store. I feel disheartened, yet more eager 
every day to find our lost one. Where can she be? 
*‘A day more has passed since my arrival here, 
and I have a little hope. I have found one of his 
former fellow clerks. He says that he thinks Ker- 
ner is still in town. I donot want to advertise for 
him if I can help it, but shall do so before I leave 
the city, if other means fail. This young man tells 
me, that when he knew him he had three children. 
He never saw our Constance. He represents Ker- 
ner as having been in bad health, and as generally 
appearing dejected. He says all his furniture was 
once seized and sold by the sheriff for rent, but 
that it was redeemed next day by his employers, 
who treated him very kindly on the occasion. I 
have heard nothing of the poor boy that has not 
prepossessed me in his favor. I fear he has had a 
hard time of it. How much happiness have we 
lost—how much misery have we occasioned !— 
Surely we have lived in vain all our lives. I feel 
more humbled every day since I left home. 
“Since yesterday I have learned that he was in 
the city less than a year ago—and that Constance 
was living. How my heart throbs! Shall I see 
my own dear child again? Theodore, I fear, is in 
very bad health, if still alive. He had to give up 
a good situation about a year ago, as book-keeper, 
in a large establishment here, where he was much 
esteemed, on account of his health giving way so 
fast under the confinement. I believe he took 
another situation as salesman in a retail store, on 
a very small salary. Some one told me that Con- 
stance had been under the necessity of taking in 
sewing, to help to get a living—and all this time we 
had abundance all around us! I call myself, 
‘wretch,’—and so@ would call any other man 
who would cast off his child, as I have done—a 


tender flower to meet the cold winds of autumn. 
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«IT have seen my child! my poor dearConstance ! 
But oh, how changed!, While passing along the 
street to-day, almost in despair of ever finding 
her—a slender female, about the same height of 
Constance, passed me hastily. There was some- 
thing peculiar, I thought, about her, and I felt as 
I had never yet felt, while near a stranger. I fol- 
lowed her, scarce knowing the reason why. She 
entered a clothing store, and I went in after her, 
and asked to look at some article, I scarce knew 
what. Her first word startled me as would have 
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done a shock ofelectricity. 1t was my own child. 
But I could not make myself known to her there. 
She laid down upon the counter three vests, and 
then presented a small book, in which to have 
the work entered. The entry was made, and the 
book handed back. 

«*There are just three dollars due you,’ said the 
man. 

«Three and a half, I believe it is, sir.’ 

- «No, its only three.’ 

«Then I have calculated wrong. 
was three and a half.’ 

‘How mournful and disappointed was her tone ! 

‘*After standing for some time looking over her 
book, she said in a lighter voice, ‘well, I believe I 
am right. See here; I have made twenty-eight 
vests, and at twelve and a half cents each, that is 
three dollars and a half.’ 

«**Well, I believe you are right,’ said the man, in 
a changed tone, after looking over the book again. 

«<*Can you pay me to-day? I am much in want 
of it.’ 

***No,I can’t pay you to-day. I have a thou- 
sand dollars to pay in bank, and I cannot spare any 
thing before two or three days.’ 

“She paused a moment, and then went slowly 
towards the door; lingered for a short time, and 
then turned to the man again. I then saw for the 
first time, for ten long years, her face. How thin 
and pale it was! how troubled its expression !— 
But it was the face of our dear Constance. She 
did not look towards me ; but turned again to the 
shop-keeper, and said, 

«« «Be kind enough, sir, to let me have one dol- 
lar. I want it very much !’ 

««*You give me more trouble abcut your money 
than any other workman I have,’ said the man 
roughly, as he handed her a dellar. 

“She took it, unheeding the cruel remark, and 
before I could make up my mind how to act, gli- 
ded quickly away. I followed as hastily, and con- 
tinued to walk after her, until I saw her enter a 
large, old fashioned brick building. About this 
dwelling there was no air of comfort. In the door 
sat a little girl, and two boys, pale, but pleasant 
looking children. One of them clapped his little 
hands as Constance passed them, and then got up 
and ran after her into the house. They all had 
her own bright eyes. I would have known them 
for her’s any where. 

“Does it not seem strange that I hesitated to go 
in at once and see my child. But I am ata loss 
what todo. Sometimes I think that I will wait 
until you come on, and make,her heart glad with 
the presence of both at once. To-morrow I will 
write you again. The mail is just closing; and 1 
must send this.” 

( To be continued. ) 


I thought it 
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MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS 
PUPILS. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


Amona the scholars who crowded to Michael 
Angelo’s painting room, was a poor young man, 
a stranger, to whom his comrades had given the 


name of i Triste, from his melancholy temper. 


He never mingled in their noisy amusements, but 
loved to wander by the flowery banks of the Arno, 
listening to ils murmurs, or gazing on the fading 
glories of sunset. All that was known of him 
was, that he was no Florentine, but a total stran- 
ger in the city, and his means were equal to his 
few expenses. The common people thought him 
slizhtly deranged, because his look was sad and 
wild, and he would often talk long to himself. 
The secret of his melancholy was, however, soon 
discovered. 

Michael Angelo had taken into his house a dis- 
tant relative, an orphan girl of some seventeen 
years, named Vesperia. She had studied music 
long and successfully, and had a veice of remark- 
able sweetness. - One day, when the great artist 
was entertaining at dinner a party of friends, 
among whom were Benvenuto Cellini, Francisco 
Francia, Carlo Dolce, and soine of his pupils, the 
subject of conversation happened to be music. 
Michael Angelo boasted highly of his young rela- 
tive’s talent, and proposed to his guests to invite 
her to visit them and give a specimen of her skill. 
The proposition was received with acclamation, 
and he sent a servant to request the young girl to 
wait on him. When she entered the room, there 
was a profound, admiring silence. Vesperia, in 
her hurry to obey the orders of her relative and 
protector, had not had time to arrange her yellow 
locks which fell in thick curls on her neck and 
shoulders, and her usually pale cheeks were cover- 
ed with a brilliant flush of excitement. Her voice 
trembled at first, but she now gained confidence, 
and sang with so much sweetness and expression, 
that the guests sat with their eyes fixed upon her, 
in utter forgetfulness of the wines of Sicily and 
Cyprus that shed a perfume around the table. As 
soon as she ceased, the company broke out into 
that frenzy of applause which is unknown out of 
Italy. Michael Angelo, who cultivated poetry as 
well as the sister arts, called the attention of the 
guests to the beauty of the verses. Francisco 
Francia asked for the author. The young men 
bent their heads forward to listen, while Vesperia, 
blushing still more deeply than before, whispered 
rather than uttered the name of Andrea. This 
was a thunderbolt to his pupils. They eyed each 
other with surprise, and one of them, a young 
patrician, named Marino, was so vexed, as to let 
fall the large drinking vase he held in his hand. 
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The vessel broke to pieces, and injured in its fall 
one of Benvenuto Cellini’s cups of rare workman- 
ship. ‘This drew a reproach and an oath from the 
fiery artist, which Marino dared not retaliate in 
the presence of his master, so. that the reproach 
ended peaceably. 

This little circumstance made Andrea’s fellow- 
students regard him with more attention. It was 
plain that he loved Vesperia, and that she was 
not indifferent to his passion, since she sung his 
verses. Moreover, Marino recollectéd, that once 
when he spoke to Vesperia of Andrea’s strange 
character, she answered that there were some 
spirits so harmoniously sad, some voices so musical- 
ly plaintive, that it was sweet to lament along with 
them. Be this as it may, jealousy soon made its 
appearance among Vesperia’s suitors—more than 
once aduel on her account terminated their nightly 
revels, and once, ina fray on the banks of the 
Arno, one of the students was dangerously wound- 
ed. When this came to the ears of Michael An- 
gelo, he answered, to put an end to all disputes, 
that he would give his relative’s hand to him 
among his pupils whose picture should surpass 
the others. He gave them as 4 subject to paint, 
Cecilia composing a hymn, and fixed on the next 
Michaelmas as the day when he would decide on 
the merits of their performances, 

The subject was exactly suited to Andrea’s ge- 
nius. He resembled Raphael more than he did his 
teacher. His outlines wanted boldness, he did 
not bring out every nerve, vein and rouscle; but 
his figures were smooth, soft and rounded. Con- 
sequently, his female figures were the best things 
he did, and the reason that his talent had never 
been discovered was, that he had always been 
employed on bold and severe subjects, such as the 
prophets in the Sistine chapel. He commenced 
his work with a beating heart, full of hope: he 
had within himself a female figure, and a won- 
drously soft and beautiful one. It would have 
been useless for hin to draw any other; the sgne 
one always came back upon him. 

As for Marino, he felt that his triumph was cer- 
tain. He had no doubts of his superiority. He 
handled flesh with almost as much ease as his 
master. His men always looked like prize-fight- 
ers. For this reason, Michael Angelo had em- 
ployed him in preference to his other pupils, to 
paint the figures of the damned in his great work 
of The Judgment, and his comrades tacitly yielded 
him the palm among them. But when he began 
to paint for the prize, he was greatly disappointed, 
His imagination was silent. His design was 
harsh, his coloring gray and cold, and ill-suited to 
the harmonious ‘forms of the patroness of music. 
He tore his canvass in pieces, and began again 


and again, with no better success. His temper, 
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always proud and quick, became so irritable that 
he lost the affection of bis former friends. Cris- 


toforo, commonly called Pescarenico, the best of 


the students, was sick, and could be of no assis- 
tance tohim. As to the others, they were so far 
inferior, that if they made an effort for the prize, 
it was only because there is in the mind of every 
artist, even in the humblest, a secret vanity which 
tells him that his merits are not appreciated, and 
that they will one day come to light. 

This was a period of extreme rivalry and hatred 
among the masters of the ayt. They attacked each 
other and their productions with equal fury, em- 
ployed corrosive preparations to destroy their ri- 
val pictures, and the dagger and poison against 
themselves. Raphael introduced himself by stealth 
into the Sistine Chapel, and stole from Michael 
Angelo the head of the patriarch Isaac. Michael 
Angelo himself had forced an entrance into the 
Chigi palace, and painted a huge satyr’s head just 
below Raphael’s Psyche. Marino was only too 
ready to follow the example thus set him. Sur- 
prised at seeing joy re-appear on Andrea’s visage, 
and knowing that he spent many hours in work- 
ing privately, he felt the keenest jealousy. One 
night, when il Triste was absent, he broke into 
into his little room, and hurried to the picture; 
what was his astonishment, at recognizing in the 
face of St. Cecilia the very features and smiles of 
Vesperia! Unable to contain-himself, he threw 
down the canvass and trampled it under foot, so 
as to make it impossible to finish it. 

Meantime, the appointed time drew nigh. Ma- 
rino’s picture was finished. Andrea had said 
nothing of his misfortune, for he had no friends to 
sympathize with him; only his fleeting joy had 
disappeared, and he was gloomier than ever. On 
Michaelmas eve the students had a carouse, and 
they drank the health of their master and Vespe- 
ria so deep and so often, that they were half in- 
toxicated the next morning when they -went to 
the painting room. There were standing there 
twé pictures which the great artist had just fin- 
ished, and on which the colors were still fresh. 
The subjects were two of the virtues, Hope and 
Charity. To pass the time away, while waiting 
for their master, and perhaps to show his wit, 
Marino thought proper to rally Andrea, who sat 
pensively inacorner. He bore his sarcasm pa- 
tiently at first, but Marino, who was heated with 
wine, having alluded to-his love for Vesperia, and 
how much his St. Cecilia resembled her, Andrea’s 
blood began to boil. He drew a poniard, and 
leaped upon his rival -like a tiger. The others 
threw themselves between and soon separated 
them, but in the scuffle the two pictures were 
thrown down with violence. The noise of their 
fall put an end to the strife. All stood, as it 
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were, stupid, and did not even notice that Andrea 
was slightly wounded. After a long silence— 
‘‘We must lift up the pictures, at any rate,” said 
Marino, affecting more indifference than he really 
felt. They were lifted up, and the colors were 
found to have been completely rubbed off. 

“Oh, brothers, what bave we done!” cried Bar- 
tolomeo. ‘Look, Charity is blind, and the mouth 
of Hope grins like one of the damned! Oh, my 
friends, you have destroyed, in one instant, two 
years of labor, and twenty ages of glory!” 

It was necessary to do something, however, for 
the teacher was expected every hour. 

“Some one of us must retouch the pictures,” 
was timidly suggested by Albertazzi. 

“Who will dare to pass his pencil over the 
work of Michael Angelo?” answered Bartolomeo. 
“Not I, certainly.” 

‘Nor I, nor I!’? echoed around the room. 

**Corpo di Caio Mario!” said Apostolo, “it be- 
longs to the authors of the mischief to mend it. 
Let each of them take one of the pictures, and 
retouch it.” ‘ 

“Or, better yet,” said Albertazzi, “let them 
each draw for the picture they are to take.” 

It was agreed that the two names should be 
placed in a cup, and that the first one drawn 
should take the Hope, and the other the Charity. 
The name of Andrea was the first proclaimed, 
and he rejoiced at his good fortune. While they 
were hard at work, which, by the way, was diffi- 
cult for Andrea, whose arm was wounded, and 
whose blood sometimes ran down and mixed with 
his colors, the other students kept aloof; and Bar- 
tolomeo, who was kind-hearted, though careless, 
whispered Albertazzi— 

«Andrea, the weakest of all us scholars, to tell 
you the truth, I have great fears % 

‘Let him alone,’ was the answer, “she will do 
well enough; the subject seems to inspire him. 
But to give the Charity to Marino! Certainly, 
fortune is often blind!” 





In a few minutes Marino cried out, “I am 
ready!” 

“So am I,” rejoined Andrea. “Judge between 
us!” 


“Our master is coming!” said Apostolo. And 
Michael Angelo entered the painting room. 

He happened to be agitated and out of humor 
that morning. Perhaps he had been meditating 
on the shortness of life, the vastness of his art, 
and the empty nature of all earthly glory. What- 
ever the cause, he was thoughtful and moody, 
and spoke much to himself and incoherently, not 
regarding the confusion of his scholars. Gradu- 
ally, he grew calmer and more collected. He 
began to give some lessons on his divine art, and 


he turned to the two pictures, as an illustration of 
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the rules he had been laying down. No sooner 
had he fixed his eyes on the picture of Charity, 
than he exclaimed, his eyes flashing with anger: 

“Furies! what woman is this? Can I be so far 
deceived? Curses on it! heaven has forsaken me.” 
Then turning to the Hope, “Ah—ah—no, no— 
here there is some of the true inspiration. But 
as for this Charity, that looks like a hangman— 
confound it!” 

And he drew his dagger, and cut the canvass to 
pieces. The whole company were silent with 
fear, except a few who talked in whispers ina 
corner. The great master noticed them, and as 
he ‘saw at once that something had happened, he 
approached the picture a second time, viewed it 
closely a few minutes, and said all at once: 

‘‘What is the matter here, gentlemen; what is 
all this? This is not my style, these are not my 
tints. On your lives, tell me what has happened 
here!” 

The silence continued. 

‘Am I listened to, when I speak? 
an answer when I ask a question?” 

“Master,” said Bartolomeo, timidly, ‘in the 
agitation inseparable from such a festival, an 
accident happened, and * 

Michael Angelo reflected for some moments. 

«*Who retouched the picture of Hope?” he asked 
calmly. 

« Andrea!” answered Bartolomeo. 

‘*Andrea, come hither,” said the artist. 

He advanced slowly and timidly; his master 
clasped him in his arms. 

«You are a pupil worthy of Michael Angelo,” 
cried he; “you are the only one that understood 
my Hope.” 

Then, as he knew that he was ready to weep, 
and remembering how much he must have suffer- 
ed, “Child,” said he, with a tenderness unusual 
and strange in him, “you were a ray of light hid- 
den behind clouds, but the clouds have passed 
away, and the sun of thy genius shines out bright- 
ly in the sight of heaven and earth. Ask for 
what you will—it is granted already.” 

The young man was too much agitated to an- 
swer—two big tears rolled down his cheeks. A 
young girl crossed the garden; he pointed to her 
in silence. 

““Vesperia!”’ cried Michael Angelo, “by St. 
Luke! I remember now-——” 

He sent for his young relation, and put her 
hand in Andrea’s; then turning to the other pupils, 
said coldly, “Gentlemen, this is but justice!” 
The next day Marino’s lifeless body was found in 
the garden; his poniard was thrust into his heart 
up to the very hilt. He had rolled around the 
blade a paper which had also entered his breast, 
on which was written, “There was something 


Can I have 








here!” When the body was brought to Michael 
Angelo, he shrugged up his shoulders, and only 
said—-"*His hatred must have come out with the 
blood, for the wound is a wide one.”? —New York 


Mirror. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF 


JERUSALEM. 


BY R. KEMP. 


ORIGINAL 


Tne siege and final destruction of the once 
famed and beautiful city of Jerusalem, and the 
subsequent dispersion of its inhabitants, are 
amongst the most remarkable and bloody events, 
with which the history of the world abounds.— 
About the 70th year of the Christian era, this once 
peaceful and highly favored city, was torn up by 
the spirit of faction and internal commotion. 
At the head of one party was an incendiary named 
John, who affected sovereign power, and not only 
distressed the whole city, but also the ‘adjacent 
towns. Another still more desperate, headed by 
one Simon, who, gathering multitudes of robbers 
and murderers from the mountains, whither they 


| bad fled for refuge, attacked and plundered every 


thing within their reach, till between the two 
contending factions, the city of Jerusalem and 
province of Idumea, became the theatre of the 
most gross injustice, fraud, rapine and murder, 
till they had literally filled up the measure of their 
iniquities. It was at a conjuncture like this, that 
the Roman victor, Titus, commenced the siege. 
Jerusalem was supposed to be impregnable from 
the nature’of its fortifications, and the obstinate 
and determined bravery of its inhabitants, who, 
inflamed by the predictions of false prophets, and 
claiming to be in a peculiar sense the favorites of 
heaven, fought as was naturally to be supposed, 
with a desperation almost unparalleled. Titus, 
within about six furlongs of the devoted city, now 
commenced the siege, and so disinclined was he 
to press it, to so dreadful a catastrophe, as the 
destruction of both city and temple, that he sent 
Josephus, their favorite historian and countryman, 
to exhort them to yield. The folly of resistance, 
on the one hand, and the fixed determination of 
the Roman general on the other, to prosecute the 
siege to a final extremity, were faithfully and 
eloquently represented: but the blind and infa- 
tuated Jews, deaf alike to every entreaty and re- 
monstrance, could not be made sensible of their 
danger, and Josephus was sent back, loaded with 
abuse and reproaches. Jerusalem was strongly 
fortified with three walls encircling each other, 
except where it was protected by deep valleys. 
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Vitus now commenced active operations, and! mighty dead—no funeral ‘pile, nor proud mauso- 


with his battering engines, levelled with the ground | 


leum to enclose the sacred dust, but left to rot on 


the outer wall.—Here a cessation of five days en- i the field of gore, or be devoured by the hungry 


sued, in which he exercised the greatest clemency, 
and promised the fullest protection and pardon: 
but, alas! neither promises nor threats, nor yet 
the preservation of the beautiful city and temple, 
could move them to yield. ‘he second wall was 
now assailed, and laid in ruins like the first. Seve- 
ral months having elapsed, and no hopes of sur- 
render, the avenues to the city were closely in- 
vested, a deep trench made to encircle the whole, 
all supplies necessarily cut off, and the adjacent 


elled to the ground, where more batteries | 
woads Games te. Theg | Like the dry slime of some receding flood; 


were erected. At length, almost frenzied by des- 
pair, and goaded to desperation for want of neces- 
sary supplies, the besieged exhibited a state of 
the most awful suffering—disease and pestilence, 
the natural concomitants of such a state of things, 
commenced in advance the work of death—even 
here, one would suppose, they would be sensible 
of the impending ruin—yet unsubdued, and en- 
tertaining the absurd and futile expectation of aid 
from the God of their fathers, determined to hold 
out. Their hopes were now destined to meet a 
sad disappointment—the inner wall gave way,— 
and in a short time the city of Jerusalem was 
laid in a state of utter ruin and desolation. ‘Titus 
was anxious to save the temple, doubtless to add 
greater splendor to his victory; but a soldier 
casting a fire-brand into some adjacent buildings, 
it communicated to the temple, and notwith- 
standing the utmost endeavors on both sides, the 
sacred and noble edifice was quickly consumed;— 
what rendered the scene still more disastrous and 
terrific, it was the period for celebrating the feast 
of the Passover, when the city was filled with 
strangers. One million of human beings were 
supposed to have been slain; one hundred thousand 
made prisoners, and the rest of the inhabitants 
escaped by flight, and dispersed, Here are only 
a few of the historical facts connected with this 
sad event, and here it will be well to pause fora 
moment, for who @an hear such a recital, without 
the most thrilling emotions of anguish. 

Gracious God! what a theme for reflection— 
what a scene to behold even in imagination !! 
the temple fired—the sacred fane profaned—the 
glorious palaces tumbling into ruins — naught 
heard, but the din and clash of arms—the wild and 
frantic shrieks of agonized expiring nature, of 
helpless innocence and of female beauty—the 
wild snort and maddening trampling of the war 
horse, as in the paroxysm of infuriated rage, he 
bears along, swift as the wind, the armory of 
death, leaving in his trail the blood and mangled 
corpses of countless thousands—no eye to pity—- 
no devoted one to pay the last sad tribute to the 








dogs or vultures, who fatten on the bodies of the 
dead—a scene full of magnificence and death—at 
once a trophy and a tomb— 

Prostrate in the dust 

Those walls were laid, and towns and temples stood 
Tottering in frightful ruins, as the flame 

Had left them, black and bare; and through the streets, 
All with the recent wreck of war bestrewn, 

Helmet and turban, scymitar and sword, 

Jew and Roman in death promiscuous lay, —_ [erack’d, 
Each where they fell; and blood-flakes, parch’d and 


And half-burnt bodies, which allur’d from far 
The wolf and raven, and to impious food 
Tempted the houseless dog. 

But this is not all, here does not end the suf- 
ferings of the wandering Israelite—houseless and 
remediless he traverses the streets of the ancient 
city for shelter and for food—in vain does he seek 
the domestic hearth, endeared by many a tie, nor 
wife, nor child shall he behold, nor friend, nor 
sacred home—in the smoking ruins, he alone 
beholds the fated spot of Jerusalem’s desolation, 
himself cast out a wanderer and a pilgrim upon 
the earth—he still lingers amidst its splendid 
ruins, like the affrighted bird to its nest, and to 
such extremities has he been reduced, that the 
pen of the most descriptive and eloquent histo- 
rians, convey but a faint idea of the sad reality. 
One poor female, who had entered the city rich, 
was reduced to beggary, and having in vain en- 
deavored to nurse her famished infant, for the 
natural fountain of life was dried up, herself 
starved, and her child expiring, she killed it, 
cooked it, and ate one half. The smoke and 
smell of broiling flesh attracted her no less for- 
tunate countrymen,—they demanded entrance and 
asked for food. ‘Part of my meal,” exclaimed 
the wild and frantic mother, “have I reserved for 
my good friends,” and with a wild and ghastly 
smile uncovers the remains of her once lovely 
infant. Famished as they were, and _horror- 
struck at the sad spectacle, and more at the shrill 
tone of voice with which she spoke, they started 
back aghast. ‘Eat,” says she, ‘for I have eaten, 
or if ye be more dainty than a woman, more ten- 
der-hearted than a mother, go—part I have de- 
voured, leave me in peace to eat the rest.” 

Her words, her voice, 
Her look, more horror to their heart convey’d 
Than all the havoc round: for though she spake 
With the calm utterance of despair, in tones 
Deep-breathed and low, yet never sweeter voice 
Pour’d forth its hymns in eestacy to heaven: 
Her hands were bloody, and her garments stain’d 
With blood, her face with blood and dust defil’d. 
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Will I still trace this afflicted people from age 
to age, from nation to nation, does not the finger 
of God point them out in their distinctive charac- 
ter, a living monument of Jehovah’s faithfulness. 
Like the antediluvians, they regarded not the 
warning voice from heaven—joined to their idols, 
and abandoned to themselves, steeped in sin and 
iniquity, became the instruments of their own 
destruction, He who was sent as their deliverer, 
to save them from the galling yoke of sin, the 
oppressive burdens of the Jewish rites and cere- 
monies, they bitterly denounced, and with im- 
pious hands slew the Lord of life and glory. 
How did the blessed and suffering Jesus exhort 
them to repentance! How did He in the biiter- 
ness of his soul weep over their follies! How 
eloquently did He forewarn them of their coming 
destruction,x—“O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate.”” Thus have 
we an exhibition of the most astonishing conde- 
scension, and inexplicable obstinacy. We fail, 
however, to view it in its true light if regarded 
in any ofher, than that of a fulfilment of ancient 
predictions. Were not the Jews the chief actors 
in the grand drama of religious events, the instru- 
ments of bringing about the most remarkable pre- 
dictions affecting themselves, in which as a nation 
and people, they were chiefly interested, and 
whose every desire and purpose it was, to defeat 
and falsify; his accusation was placed over his 
head in broad and legible characters, ‘This is 
the King of the Jews.” It is not my intention, 
however, to enter into a defence of the sacred 
records, but one cannot omit to express astonish- 
ment at the fact that, the Jews, with their eyes 
open, and fully acquainted with the sacred re- 
cords, could still resist. For instance, a treaty 
with Titus would have saved Jerusalem—the 
breaking of the legs of Jesus while suspended on 
the cross—the withholding of the gall and vine- 
gar—the failing to pierce his sacred hands and 
side—the placing his body in another tomb—not 
permitting him to bear his own cross—-his being 
born in Egypt instead of Bethlehem, and many 
other apparently unimportant events, which in 
any other case would certainly be within the 
power of the agents to perform—in fact, the want 
of a strict and literal fulfilment of any one of 
these predictions, would have proved fatal to 
Christianity at its first inception. Oh! how blind 
is man! How infinite and condescending his 
Maker! The very wrath of man he makes to 
praise him, and the remainder of wrath, he mer- 
cifully restrains. 
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Continued from page 128. 

THe next extract I make from this unique and 
singular volume, is a beautiful tribute to the 
memory of an elegant and virtuous lady. The 
editor of this collection remarks that “the two 
last lines contain as elegant an encomium as is to 
be found in any funeral elegy or epitaph in the 
English language.” I quote the poem entire, 
that the reader may appreciate the high and en- 
nobling sentiment which pervades it. The spell- 
ing is peculiar to the age in which these poems 
were written. 

ON THE DEATH OF THE LADY CATHERIN 
WHITE—AT ROME. 

Ladys, would you have combin’d 
Beauty both of face and mind; 
Would you marry, hand in hand, 
Strict obedience with command; 
Snatch the high and low degree 
Of greatness with humilitye; 
With chastetye calme appetite, 
And with wisdome temper wit: 

Vould you reade the double story 
Of beauty’s wrack and vertue’s glory; 
Teach lip-rethorik to yield , 
Silent eloquence the field; . 
Heare the best philosophy, 
To dye to live, to live to dye? 
Study in one epitaph, 
What all tongs and voloms have. 
Would you lerne your thoughts to move 
IT tl’ upper spheire of hevinly love; 
To find your home in banishment, 
In warfare peace, in woe content; 
No change of mind in change of time; 
Not altring hearts, though altring clime: 
Or would you see, or would you know 
The flowres that over graves may grow; 
What miracles can silence verse? 
Goe sob and weep o’re yonder herse: 
For everye sigh, and everye teare, 
There lyes a grace and vertue there. 

The following has quite a touch of the senti- 
mental in its lines, and the measure is also rather 
peculiar. It may find a response in the bosoms of 
those whose hearts are afflicted with the “burning 
paine.” ; 

THE FANNE. 
Cruell Dorinda laught to heare me murne, 
Cryeng I burne; 
And skoffing sayd, heare, take, and coole thee, man, 
With this my fan. 
I sayd, no fanns, but flames my flames require, 
To quench desyre; 
And eryd, well may all dull and earthly fyres 
With dull and earthly fyres be more encreast ; 
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But loves more active and sublime desyres 
With active and sublime desires are eas’d: 
Learne then, oh learne loves high and mistik art, 
To cure my burning paine; 
Give me, oh give a pure and flaming hart, 
And take thy fan againe. 


The idea in the latter part of these lines is 
similar to the following from Carew: 


But with wonder learn Love’s art: 
N% seas of ice can cool desire, 
Equal flames must quench Love’s fire. 


There are several minor pieces in this division, 
many of which contain a moral. All are free 
and flowing, and a remarkable smoothness of ver- 
sification pervades them. 


A GLASSE RING BROKEN. 


Behold this broken ring, and spy 

An emblem of yon false eternity. 

We think our joys must have no bound, 
Because they come about so cleare and round. 
The circle of our happynesse 

Must brake itself in tyme as well as this; 
And then the ring of all the mirth we have, 
Must only serve to wed an spousall grave. 


The following is very beautiful and sublime. 
I copy it entire, and the editor’s note. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. MOORE’S 
LITTLE SON. 
Oh, stay those teares that blind thee thus, 
Thou seest not how ininvious 
Thou art become to th’ ether skies, 
Both of the starres, and of thyn’ eyes. 
Should I, when oft some plant I see 
Wher hope had destined me a tree, 
Soone blasted by the frost or wind, 
Call nature, or the yeare, unkind? 


In nature’s bookes, who knows but yet, 
In some by leafe, it may be writt, 
From th’ ashes where that plant had stood, 
Might, phoenix-like, grow up a wood? 
And who dare be so rash to say 

Where you your buried infant lay, 

But thence some milkye vapours given; 
May feed a new-born starr in heaven? 


The editor remarks that ‘from this little poem 
might be drawn a very sublime philosophical 
speculation. Nature appears to act in a circle. 
Nothing is lost, nothing new is produced. The 
individuals perish, the species remain. The de- 
struction of one body is the reproduction of 
another. Generation springs from the centre of 
corruption. 

All has its destined period, all is change. 
Ceaseless vicissitude and revolution 
Pervade the universe. 





The earth, the atmosphere, and the waters, are 
one immense laboratory, in which a series of 
compositions and decompositions is perpetually 
carried on. The quickening energy of the sun, 
the fountain of life and light, pervades every com- 
bination of matter. Magnetism and attraction, 
electricity and galvanism, are his subordinate 
agents. The moon, and the other heavenly bo- 
dies, exert an influence on our globe; our globe 
in return has a reaction upon them. The various 
meteors, and other phenomena of the atmosphere, 
even the fiery tail of the comet, are supposed by 
many philosophers to owe their origin to vapors 
and exhalations from our earth. The supposition 
of the poet, therefore, though fanciful, is not ex- 
travagant. From the ashes of a plant manuring 
the soil, might certainly spring a more vigorous 
plant, which scattering its seeds, might in time, 
pheenix-like, grow up a wood. And from the 
buried remains of the child, when its body was 
converted into its original elements, 


‘Who dare be so rash to say 
But thence some milkye vapours given 
May feed some new-born starr in heaven? 


Nay, more; who will say, but while the body of 
the child, reduced- to its original elements, is af- 
fording nourishment to the new-born star, its soul 
may be destined to be its inhabitant, and the 
companion of its course, through the ethereal 


space?” 
(To be continued.) 





THE COTTAGE. 


Oh! nothing in beautiful scenes can outvie 
The peasant’s lone cot in the vale, 

With it’s wee bed of flowers, and small garden hard by, 
And its wild briar that scents the wild gale. 

The lattice half darkened with ivy, or vine, 
Throws its green-shadowed light on the floor; 

And the porch over trailed with the delicate ’bine, 
Makes gay the stone seat at the door. 


Ere the bridge strode the brook or the forest grew old, 
Ere the village spread over the green; 

When the vale was a common, bare, desolate, cold, 
There the peasant’s lone cottage was seen. 

Then labor came forth, and wherever he trod, 
The waste was a paradise fair; 

And the orchard now blooms, and the white harvests 

nod, 

And wealth and sure plenty are there. 





Tue Human Heart. —The heart ef a man is 
said to weigh about nine ounces; that of a woman 
eight. As age increases, a man’s heart grows 
heavier, and a woman’s lighter, after she is thirty. 
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THE LOVE MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


“Dear, dear Henry! how glad I am to see you. 
Oh! you cannot tell how weary the hours seem 
when you are gone,” exclaimed Mrs. Harrison, 
as she ran with extended hands to welcome her 
husband’s entrance. He fondly returned the 
caress of his young and lovely wife, while she 
continued to speak of her joy at seeing him, and 
of her lonely feelings during his absence. 

“Do you think, Ellen, that I would leave you, 
if it were not absolutely necessary?” inquired he, 
soothingly. ‘‘Can you believe I would stay thus 
long from you by design?” 

«Oh! no, no, I do not think you would; and 
yet it does sometimes appears strange that you 
can stay so long from me; and in the evening too. 
1 am sure that no business could detain me thus 
from you.” 

“Not if it were necessary to secure my happi- 
ness, Ellen?”’ 

“TI cannot understand how that would be secur- 
ed by a course which was rendering you misera- 
ble.” 

He smiled sadly as he replied, “If our home 
were in Eden, my love, where*our only occupa- 
tion would be tending flowers and gathering 
fruits, on which we could banquet the year round, 
then we might consult our present feelings only, 


giving all cares for the future to the winds. But 
we do not live in Eden.” 
“And therefore must be miserable. Is that 


what you wish me to understand?” 

“No, no; we need not be miserable because we 
do not dwell in Paradise; but we shall be disap- 
pointed, if we expect to find its perfect bliss in 
our cold, barren world. We are too apt. to forget 
that life, for fallen man, has no real, lasting, vir- 
tuous enjoyments, which are not earned by toil, 
or obtained by self-sacrifice of some sort. Every 
pleasure has its price. I could not enjoy this 
happiness of folding you to my heart, and feeling 
that you are my own, and that you are so provid- 
ed with comforts as not to regret that you have 
united your lot with mine for ever, if I did not 
practise the self-denial of leaving you to pursue 
the business and studies of my profession, many 
hours each day. Can you understand this?” 

The young wife looked up to her husband, and 
the tear that moistened her soft, blue eye, added 
the lustre of feeling to a glance of love that sunk 
into his soul. He knew that he was comprehend- 
ed, was absolved. He had never told her of the 
difficulties with which he had to struggle; accus- 
tomed, as she had been from her birth, to every 
luxury and indulgence that wealth could com- 
mand, he had thought that the details of anxieties, 


labors, and disappointments, which those who are 
born poor must encounter in the stern strife of their 
worldly career, would sound too harshly, would 
make her unhappy. He could not bear to see the 
shadow of a cloud on her brow. He dreaded, 
more than any worldly evil, that she should feel 
the pressure of care. His whole soul had been 
engrossed, since the first certainty that she would 
be his wife, with devising the means of support- 
ing her in that style, which he fancied was abso- 
lutely necessary to her happiness. Men seldom 
form romantic ideas of “love in a cottage,” if 
they have had to struggle with the realities of 
poverty. Not that Henry Harrison was an ava- 
ricious or even a worldly man; he did not covet 
riches for himself; he was not ambitious of show 
or parade; but he did tremble lest his young wife 
should endure one privation,—lest even the winds 
of heaven should visit her too roughly. 

The union of Henry Harrison and Ellen Wise 
was truly a love marriage; romance and adven- 
ture had marked their love from the beginning, 
and it seemed hardly probably that their married 
life would run on in the calm, canal-like current 
of common events. At least, they fancied that 
some peculiar bliss. was and would continue to be 
theirs, because their first meeting had been so 
strange, and, in their estimation, so fortunate. 

It happened that Henry Harrison, in the summer 
of 1818, made a pedestrian tour from New York 
to Canada. He had just completed his study of 
the law; and, before entering on the duties of his 
laborious profession in the “commercial empo- 
rium,”’ determined that he would see a little of 
the great world, and, to make the most of the 
opportunity, that the greatest natural wonder in 
the world should be among the objects of his 
tour. So he made Niagara the chief point of his 
movements. He visited it as he went, and on his 
homeward journey. And while on the Table 
Rock he minuted in his journal, that “his heart 
was so filled with awe and admiration for the 
sublime spectacle before him, that it would be 
impossible for a long, long time, to admit any 
other sentiment!” 

That afternoon, he received a letter from a par- 
ticular friend of his in Troy, urging him to visit 
him at his house on his way home. ‘The ward- 
robe of Henry was, in the first instance, only 
graduated to his travelling convenience on foot, 
and it had born the wear and tear of four weeks’ 
travel; its soiled and dilapidated condition, there- 
fore, was reason good for promptly deciding to 
refuse the invitation. But that night he had a 
dream,—a vision, as he always called it. He 
thought he saw a lady cf majestic presence and 
serene countenance approach him. In her right 
hand she held a veiled picture, which she advanc- 
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ed towards him, with a smile of sweetness that 
filled his soul with rapture. He strove to raise 
himself, that he might lift the veil and examine 
the picture; but the stafely lady motioned him to 
desist, and at the same time, addressing him ina 
sweet, but deeply impressive tone of voice, said, 
“Go, visit your friend, and the veil shall be 
raised.” 

Henry awoke in some perturbation; and, though 
of course he did not acknowledge to himself, nor 
do we pretend, that the dream influenced his con- 
duct, yet so it happened, that before he had finish- 
ed his breakfast, he had decided on visiting his 
friend at Troy. 

Nothing particular occurred, however, during 
the day he passed in that city, and he was obliged 
to leave it early the succeeding day. But his 
friend insisted, that he should, before setting out 
on his pilgrimage home, take a stroll with him to 
the top of Mount Ida, then a very celebrated spot 
in the estimation of all lovers of the picturesque 
in that neighborhood. The spirit of improvement 
is now passing in triumph over the domain cf ro- 
mance, and has already laid low the pride of the 
mountain; but, when our hero, at early day, as- 
cended the height, and saw the wide amphithea- 
tre of green hills displayed around, gently sloping 
downwards, till they melted, as it were, into the 
rich vale, where rose the clustered dwellings of 
the city, each house made beautiful by the thought 
that it was the home of some happy. family,—for 
to a wanderer every home seems a place of rest 
and happiness,—his heart rejoiced in the sight. 
The first rays of the morning sun were illuming 
the earth. The broad, bright Hudson in the dis- 
tance shone like a line of flashing diamonds as its 
ripples canght the sunbeams. But the eastern 
sky was the object that most rivetted Henry’s 
gaze. There is something exalting to the spirit 
in watching from a mountain top the rising of the 
sun. Only the blue firmament seems to intervene 
between the spectator and heaven, from which 
the clear light of the new day appears to issue, 
like a stream from @n inexhaustible fountain. 

As the two friends were about descending the 
hill, they observed a carriage approaching. Just 
as it reached the top of the height, the horses 
became frightened by the sudden flight of a hawk, 
which had been scared by their approach from its 
perch on the stump of a blasted tree, that inclined 
over the road. It dashed directly in the face of 
the horses. The startled animals reared high, and 
then plunged forward so suddenly, that the driver 
was precipitated from his seat, and the carriage, 
forced against a projecting rock, was overturned 
and broken. But even this catastrophe did not 
effectually check the furious horses, and they 
seemed on the point of dragging the shattered 
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vehicle over the precipice into the deep channel 
of rocks, where the mountain stream is seen 
rushing and throwing up its spray, as if chafed 
with rage at its confinement in that ravine. But 
at this critical moment, Harrison dashed forward 
at the peril of his own life, seized the reins, and 
with his strong grasp foreed their heads against a 
large tree which grew on the brink of the ledge. 
Here he held them fast, till the two persons con- 
tained in the carriage were liberated by his friend, 
when, his strength being exhausted, they burst 
from him and plunged down the bank. 

The persons thus saved from, as it seemed, cer- 
tain death, were the honorable Mr. Wise and his 
daughter, of Philadelphia. The young lady, who 
had uttered no cry of terror, looked on her father 
and fainted, when she saw the horses take their 
fatal plunge over the precipice. He was slightly 
injured, and so much overcome, that Henry’s 
friend had to support him; therefore none but 
Henry remained to succor the lady. He raised 
her up, and, as her head reclined on his arm, he 
gazed on her face, the loveliest he had ever seen. 
His dream now flashed upon his mind, and his 
willing fancy gave it the force of prophecy. 
“Yes,” he mentally murmured; “yes, she is des- 
tined to be mine!” he looked again in her face, 
and his heart affirmed the decree, “She shall be 
mine!” And that consummation he never doubt- 
ed, though he could not then anticipate a very 
speedy union. 

The progress of the acquaintance we will pass 
over. It was not, to the lovers, a halcyon period. 
Mr. Wise had held high offices, which conferred 
the title of honorable on him, but the soul of 
honor had never been infused into his bosom. He 
was ambitious and ostentatious, and had resolved 
that his daughter should connect herself in mar- 
riage with a man whose wealth and family placed 
him in the first rank of fashion. The gentleman 
he had selected was the senior of Ellen by some 
thirty years or more, which time had not all been 
passed in improving his mind or morals. In 
short, though not exactly an infamous man, he 
had been so long hackneyed in fashionable follies, 
that delicate phrase to soften the vices of the 
rich,—that he was as heartless as Chesterfield 
would have made his son, had his principles of 
politeness been fully acted out. And Mr. Ker- 
ney, the bridegroom elect of Ellen, had a head 
which could have computed, as shrewdly as the 
noble lord himself, the worldly benefit of those 
“principles.” He had calculated closely the bene- 
fits to be derived from a union with Ellen Wise. 
He supposed her father to be a man of handsome 
property, though not among the nabobs of wealth. 
Ellen was an only child; her father had offered to 
enter into a written agreement, that all his estates 
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should descend to Ellen at his decease, thereby 
cutting off the possibility of a second marriage 
(he was a widower), or, at least, the alienation of 
his property from his daughter. Then she was 
lovely; and though Mr. Kerney was not in love 
with her, in the holy sense of the term, yet he 
felt that she was a prize, which it would give him 
triumph to obtain. Then she was young, and he 
could mould and govern her as he chose. And so 
the affair had been settled between the father and 
the old beau bachelor. But Providence had not 
sanctioned the treaty. 

: Mr. Wise and his daughter remained about two 
weeks at New York, before proceeding to Piila- 
delphia, and Harrison improved the time, to con- 
firm, in the heart of Ellen, the tender impression 
which his gallant daring had made. And she 
promised to be his, if her father consented. She 
had never been apprized of the intended alliance 
with Mr. Kerney, as she was only eighteen, and 
just out of her boarding school. 

**You had better not communicate the arrange- 
ment to Ellen till she is under your roof and con- 
trol,” said Mr. Kerney to his intended father-in- 
law. “The young ladies at school will rally her, 
and may induce her to dislike me, merely because 
you approve the match.” 

Mr. Wise acquiesced, and though, during his 
tour with his daughter he had thrown out sundry 
hints about matrimony, and the advantages it 
conferred on a young lady to become the bride of 
a rich and fashionable maa, yet she had never 
applied one precept of this worldly wisdom to her 
own case. And so little did she understand the 
real character of her father, that she fancied the 
only objection he would make to the application 
of Henry for her hand, would be her youth, and 
the impossibility of parting with his only child. 
For was not Henry a lawyer, one of her father’s 
own profession? And had not Henry saved the 
life of her father and of herself. And had not 
her father wealth sufficient for them both? Henry 
had told her, that he had no fortune but his edu- 
cation and his own energies; and would not he, 
when he had always been so kind and indulgent, 
even lavish, in gratifying every want and wish of 
his daughter, be willing to make a small sacrifice, 
if it were a sacrifice to him, that she should wed a 
poor man, when he had learned that her happiness, 
and the happiness of the man who had saved her 
life, was concerned? Oh, she knew he would 
consent ! 

But she was totally mistaken. She knew not 
the spirit of worldly men. She knew not how 
every gentle, generous feeling in the human breast 
may be blasted by selfishness, as the vegetation of 
the fairest spring may be withered by the scorch- 
ing simoom of the desert. 
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Mr. Wise was not satisfied with giving a posi- 
tive and irrevocable refusal to the lover’s modest 
request of permission to hope that he might, if he 
proved himself worthy, be accepted ; but he in- 
sulted Henry with bitter sarcasms on the folly of 
a young debutant in a profession, which required 
such a length of time for success, presuming to 
fall in love with, and raising his pretensions to, a 
lady of wealth, when he had not a dollar of his 
own. How the blood of the young man boiled in 
his veins at these taunts! But, for the daughter’s 
sake, he suppressed his wrath against the father. 
As Aaron’s rod, becoming a serpent, swallowed 
the other serpent-rods, so the feeling of love, when 
raised to a passion, frequently absorbs all others;: 
and, when it does this, it cannot easily be over- 
come. 

The lovers were separated, but not till they had 
pledged their troth to each other; and, although 
Ellen would give Henry no promise to marry him 
till her father should consent to the union, yet she 
led him to hope, that that consent would be gained. 
So they parted; and, as he was not in a situation 
to support a wife, perhaps the trial which her love 
was about to undergo was not without its secret 
satisfaction to him. He triumphed in the thought, 
that her affection would be stimulated by these 
obstacles; his own, he felt, would be unchange- 
able. 

The letters, which passed between them during 
the succeeding half year, were to both a source of 
intense interest and happiness. He gathered from 
hers, that, although surrounded by all the luxuries 
of wealth and blandishments of fashion, she was 
still his own Ellen, counting one letter of love 
from his hand more precious, a thousand fold, than 
all the gdy pleasures of which she was rather a 
spectator than a participant. And she learned 
that his business was increasing, his hopes of suc- 
cess brightening, and his heart and purpose ani- 
mated with the energy which a virtuous love in- 
spires. His noble sentiments and just reasoning 
opened to her mind a world of new and profound 
thought ; and, in her turn, she imparted, by her 
pure feelings and brilliant fancies, a light to his 
path, and that delicate perception of the good and 
beautiful in nature and character, which refined 
his tastes, chastened his passions, and exalted his 
aims to be worthy of the innocent, ingenuous, and 
lovely being, who was thus resting her hopes of 
earthly felicity on his truth and honor. 

Mr. Wise, in the mean time, was managing with 
his deftest skill to bring about the marriage of his 
daughter with Mr. “Kerney. Ellen was resolute 
in her refusal to admit him as a lover, yet she was 
so influenced by her desire to promote her father’s 
happiness, that she treated his friend, as she al- 
ways called Mr. Kerney, with becoming respect ; 
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and Mr. Wise would not believe it possible, that 
she would forego the advantages of wealth and 
station, which the union witha rich man promised. 
How he loved the world! It seemed as if its trea- 
sures and pleasures were growing dearer to him 
every day he lived; and he planned to live long, 
while death was shaking the few last sands from 
his glass. Mr. Wise had been conversing with 
his intended son-in-law on the subject of the mar- 
riage; and, when the latter expressed some doubts 
that Ellen would not, for a long time, consent to 
the marriage, the father, suddenly rising, exclaim- 
ed, “I assure you, Mr. Kerney, that Ellen shall 
be yours,—yes, in one month, if I live, she shall 
consent to marry you,—or ——.”” What he would 
have added was never known. Perhaps a male- 
diction against his only child, if she resisted his 
arbitrary command to sell herself for gold, was 
rising in his heart. But he was spared the sin of 
giving expression to his thought. He uttered a 
groan, fell back, and immediately expired. 

Ellen wept over him in deep and sincere sor- 
row ; and the world soon allowed that she had 
cause of grief. It was found, on examining the 
affairs of Mr. Wise, that he was a bankrupt toa 
large amount. The creditors seized every thing, 
even Ellen’s harp was not spared; and Mr. Ker- 
ney, like a prudent man, as he really was in pecu- 
niary matters, fearing he might be appealed to in 
her behalf, took passage in the first Havre packet, 
with the avowed intention of passing several years 
abroad. 

“Poor Ellen! what will become of her?” ex- 
claimed Miss Rickett, in a soft, sentimental tone, 
that she intended should pass for compassion to- 
wards the destitute orphan. ‘Oh, I do so pity 
her!” The malicious sparkle of her eye told ofa 
different feeling. 

‘‘You may spare your sympathy, for Miss Wise 
needs it not,” replied Mrs. Alden, with that calm 
but deep expression, which tells the pretender to 
kind feeling, that her dissimulation is perfectly 
understood. ‘The orphan has a true friend.” 

“Yourself, my dear madam?” inquired the spin- 
ster, with an admiring smile. 

- “She will remain with me a few weeks longer; 
then she is to be married.” 

“Married! indeed! Why, Mr. Kerney has left 
the country.” 

“True; but Miss Wise was never engaged to 
him, and never would have married such a man. 
She has happier prospects.” 

«Some sentimental love affair, I presume,” said 
Miss Rickett, with asneer. “I think you are the 
advocate of love marriages.” 

“IT am the advocate of truth in all the relations 
of life ; and, till the marriage contract sanctions 
the union of husband and wife for purposes of 








mere convenience, I shall consider that those, who 
at the altar, pledge their love to each other, are 
guilty of perjury, unless they feel what they pro- 
fess. 

“Pray, who is the favored swain ?” 

“A young lawyer of New York.” 

“Ah, some Yankee speculator, I presume,” said 
Miss Rickett, scornfully. “But I hope Miss Wise 
will be cautious. This Strephon may enact the 
second part of the ‘Mercenary Lover,’ and be off 
like the old beau.” 

Mrs. Alden gave hera look! How emphatic 
may be the language of a look! Miss Rickett felt 
that she was the object of utter contempt to the 
good matron, and, for once, the silent rebuke was 
effectual; not another word of slander or satire did 
she utter. What a poor, mean figure, detected en- 
vy and malice display ! 

* * * * a 

They were married, Henry Harrison and Ellen 
Wise; and they were happy, for their love was of 
that deep and tender nature, which perfect sym- 
pathy of feeling and congeniality of mind and taste 
inspire. It was exalted too, for it was based on 
perfect faith in the worth and truth of each other. 
Yet Henry had not ventured to open all his heart 
to his young bride. Had he felt himself free to 
obey the dictates of prudence, he would hardly 
have dared to indulge his desire for so early a mar- 
riage, as his profession had hitherto afforded him 
but little more income than sufficed for his own 
support. It was a time too of great depression in 
business, and the prospects of the country were 
gloomy. But Ellen was destitute of a home and 
protector, and he could no longer endure the se- 
vere calculations of prudence, which had forbade 
their union. He married; and, after all the ex- 
penses attending the event were settled, his lodg- 
ings furnished, and his bride seated in her genteel 
parlour, arranged in a pretty though not expensive 
style, he found he had barely sufficient cash left 
to pay the first month’s board. True, he had debts 
due from several clients, but he knew it was very 
uncertain when he should obtain his pay. How 
could he enter into these vexing details to his 
young and utterly inexperienced wife? 

Mr. Wise had always destined his daughter for 
arich husband. She was, he well knew, exceed- 
ingly beautiful; he had studied to educate her in the 
manner which would make her natural graces most 
attractive. Holding in the most sovereign con- 
tempt the Bentham philosophy, which inculcates 
the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
his efforts had only selfish indulgence for their 
object; and he had trained Ellen in his own luxu- 
rious habits and expensive tastes. But the pure 
diamond will glow in the dark mine as brightly as 
on the coronet of a king. Ellen had a disposition 
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which prosperity could not corrupt. Her mind 
was naturally upright, or, as a phrenologist would 
say, she had large conscientiousness. And this sim- 
ple integrity of heart had always resisted the blan- 
dishments, which her father’s vanity had drawn 
around her. Yet she had had no practical expe- 
rience in lessons of self-denial, and could not, there- 
fore, know the little methods of management and 
daily sacrifices of taste to necessity, which real 
poverty imposes. She was aware that Henry had 
no fortune; yet his profession was, in her estima- 
tion, one of the first in the world; and she had 
never doubted his ability to maintain her according 
toher station. But those few words, that sad, loving 
expression in her husband’s eye, as he gazed so 
tenderly on her, told the struggle of his soul. She 
now felt, that she was the wife of a poor man; 
that, to shield her from suffering, he was sacri- 
ficing himself. The whole depth of that adversity, 
from which he had rescued her, at the peril of his 
own peace, was, in a moment unsealed; and.the 
night, during which she scarcely closed her eyes, 
there was opened before her aroused faculties a 
new world of thoughts, hopes, and, resolutions. 
The next morning her manner towards her hus- 
band evinced more than usual tenderness ; and, 
when he went out, her parting kiss was given him 
with that heart-devoted affection, which to him 
was a recompense for every care. 

As soon as he was gone, Ellen hastened to a 
shop, where she knew fancy work was sold. She 
could devise no way of earning money except by 
her needle. Her education, though it-had cost 
more money than it requires to carry half a dozen 
economical young men through college, had been 
unsystematical. Her masters had taught her the 
re ult of sciences, and the show of aego! h- 
ments; but the principles, which wast lies. 
hended and made clear to the mind before one 
is qualified to communicate knowledge to other 
minds, she had never acquired. She played the 
harp and piano divinely, but could not have given 
a lesson on either, or, at least she dared not at- 
tempt it. She could draw and paint beautifully 
yet knew not the principles of either art. But in 
~fieedle-work she excelled, and had a natural inge- 

nuity and taste, which had often excited the admi- 
ration of her companions. And, as melancholy 
reflections on the waste of precious time and mo- 
ney, which she felt was the result of her superfi- 
cial mode of education, passed through her mind, 
she turned with something of exultatian to the 
thought, that she had loved needle-work, and 
could execute almost every kind with great skill. 
“Oh, I will employ every moment, I will earn 
enough to pay my own board! Dear Henry shall 
not feel distress on my account!’’ were her men. 
tal exclamations, as she entered the shop of Mrs. 
Millet. 





These bright dreams were soon dispersed. Mis. 
Millet wanted no muslin nor fancy work; and, 
when she did give out work of the kind, the prices 
she paid were so inadequate to the time required 
for such nice performances, that Ellen found she 
could not hope to earn half enough to pay her 
board. While she lingered, in doubt what next to 
attempt, a young lady entered, and inquired for 
daisy buttons and frogs. Mrs. Millet had none of 
the color wanted. 

“I thought you always kept a variety. 
nowhere find any,” said the young lady. 

“I have had the best assortment in the city,” re- 
marked the shup-woman; ‘but the girl that made 
them for me is dying with the consumption, and 
I can find nobody ingenious enough to make the 
nice kind. Needle-work is sadly neglected now- 
a-days.” 

The thought struck Ellen, ‘Here is a chance 
for me.” She asked to look at the buttons. 

“Can you make such as those, Miss?” asked 
the woman, thinking, from Ellen’s blushing face, 
that she was a diffident school-girl, and, from her 
earnest manner, that perhaps she would try to make 
them well; «cause, if you can, I will pay youa 
high price, three sixpences a dozen.” 

Three sixpences ! Ellen Wise seeking employ- 
ment by sixpences! were the first thoughts that 
flashed over her mind. But she recovered her 
calmness ina moment. “I will try, if you will 
let me have the materials.” 

“Oh, certainly, but you must pay for the silk 
and monlds; you need only take a few skeins of 
silk, for you may waste it all, and I cannot afford 
to lose it. I will give you the price I named for 
good buttons; and four shillings a dozen for frogs.’’ 
Ellen took materials sufficient for an experiment, 
a few buttons for models, and, after paying for her 
purchase, found she had“only @ne sixpence in her 
purse. ‘Well,’ thought she, “if the old proverb 
be correct, that ‘necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,’ I shall succeed. I have need enough to 
arouse my ingenuity.” 

And she did succeed “‘wonderfully,” Mrs. Millet 
said, ‘‘and would soon earn a fortune.” And El- 
len felt that she was indeed rich, when in a week 
from her first essay she found herself able to earn 
from six to nine shillings per day. Never, never 
had she been so rich, so happy. The hours pass- 
ed away like moments; the days were over be- 
fore she had time to think of weariness. She only 
worked while her husband was absent, for she 
wished to surprise him, at the end of the month, 
with the sight of her wealth; when his heart was 
heavy with care, how blessed it would be to find 
that she had sympathized with him. They had 
just entered on the third month of their married 
life, when Ellen commenced her button- making 
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business. The first day of the fourth month the 
landlady served up, as usual, her bill with the tea 
equipage. ‘She made it a principle,” she very 
modestly observed, ‘‘never to disturb a boarder 
with a bill except when his mind was at leisure, 
which it must be over the tea-table.” 

Ellen watched her busband’s countenance, when, 
after tea, he opened the paper. As he raised his 
eyes to hers, she could not forbear smiling. “I 
am glad you are so happy, my love,” said he. 

“Are you not happy, Henry ?” 

“Yes, yes; I shall always be happy while I can 
make you so. But I have sometimes feared ——” 

“That we should be poor, and then that I should 
be miserable.” 

Henry looked earnestly on his wife. She con- 
tinued; “I knew, my dear husband, that you have 
suffered deep concern on my account,—but never 
fear. I have engaged a fairy to supply me with 
all I want. I do not intend, like Cinderella, to 
tax her for a coach-and-six, as I have no notion 
of going to a ball to gain the favor of a prince, 
while I can see you at home; nordo I expect gar- 
ments the ‘color of the sun,’ but only the modest 
kind that pleases you; these she has promised 
me.” 

He looked more and more puzzled. At last she 
rose, and, going to her cabinet, brought forth a 
little box containing her hoarded treasure, and 
placed it before him. ‘Take it, my dear Henry; 
1 have earned it for you!” And the gush of joy 
that thrilled through her heart melted to a flood of 
those sweet tears, which only spring from the very 
fulness of pleasure. 

That evening, as they sat together, she told him 
every thing; all her feelings, thoughts, plans, and 
performances. And he confided to her every doubt, 
fear, and perplexity, that had shadowed his path. 
“But these are all removed now, dearest,” said he. 
**We now understand each other, we are now one; 
one in purpose, plan, and pursuit. We shall suc- 
ceed. God will bless those who try and trust.” 

And they did succeed. Henry Harrison is now 
one of the brightest ornaments of his profession in 
the great state of New York. He is also one of 
the most estimable men in private life, rich enough 
to gratify his refined tastes and benevolent feelings; 
and his wife is still the cherished object of his 
affection, his confidant, counsellor, and helper. 

The same devoted and faithful love, that first 
awakened Ellen’s spirit to exertion, has animated 
her in acquiring the requisite knowledge of all her 
domestic duties. These she has performed, not as 
tasks, but as pleasures. And she often alludes to 
her first experiment in the use of her own facul- 
ties, to gain an independent support, or rather to 
prevent herself from being a burden to her hus- 
band, as the period when her judgment was really 








exercised, her mind enlightened to discern the 
moral relations of woman in her social and domes- 
tic character, and her heart strengthened to en- 
dure, and refined to enjoy, the lot assigned her. 
“I have,” she remarked to a young friend, who 
was about to be married, “never regretted that I 
was compelled to resort to button-making. The 
man you are to marry is rich; but, should any 
reverse occur, never lament for yourself, but 
strive to assist him. The effort will make you 
happy; and there is no grace, no perfection, that 
will so surely gain the esteem and love of your 
husband.” — Token. 





FAREWELL. 


ORIGINAL. 

Can there be aught in sight or sound, with painful 
meaning fraught, 

That wakes a deeper, lonelier thrill upon the chords of 
thought, 

That sways the feelings inmost depths a more abiding 
spell, 

Than that which breathes or tokens forth, farewell, for 
aye farewell ! 


I mark’d a rose, that blushing pride of the bright sister- 
hood,” . 

As on its throne of emerald, the garden’s queen it 
stood, 

Like one with love entranced, I drank the beauty of 
that flower, 

And revel’d in its atmosphere, thro’ the long summer 
hour. 


There came a blignt, the withering stem, leaves 


falling one by one, 

Remain’d of all that brightness (fled, and wealth of 
fragrance gone ; 

And O, how sadly eloquent the silent tale they own’d, 

Heard, gently, like an undertone when evening’s young 
wind moan’d ! 


List, list, those strains are stealing round, breath’d 
from the wind-harp’s string, 

What sweetness in that breeze-like swell and faint low 
echoing ; 

O, seem they not like wandering notes, from some 
bright music-shore ; 

Or thrillings, dreams have bade us deem, yon spirit- 
choir outpour. 


Too strong the sweeping of the wind, too harsh its 
wizard skill ; 

The chords are rent and all their tones melt in a dying 
thrill, 

And O, what sorrow it enshrin’d, what mournfulness 
doth dwell 

In that last gift of melody—long to be treasur’d 
well! 
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Eve’s star is bending o’er the haunts, where lov’d ones 
gather round, 

And deep fond words of tenderness, blend with each 
vesper sound ; 

O, theirs the joy, pure passionless, the rapture, holy 
sweet, 

Aye felt, when ’mid earth’s scenes of strife, congenial 
spirits meet. 


Alas! the parting hour is come, for earth-born ties 
must sever, 

And these true hearts must sunder’d be on earth per- 
chance forever ; 

And tearful eye and quicken’d pulse, alone have power 
to tell, 

What rending anguish has its home in that last faint 
farewell ! 


O, who would sigh to leave this earth and gain that 
happier clime, 

Where all the stores that yield delight, enjoy a change- 
less prime, 

Where dim decay ne’er leaves a trace nor endings ever 
dwell, 

And ne’er is seen or heard around a token of farewell! 


Jerome Masie. 
Fairfield, N. Y. 





STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE JEWS. 


Our lot is cast in very wonderful times. We 
have reached, as it were, Mount Pisgah in our 
march; and we may discern from its summit the 
dim though certain outlines of coming events. 
The tide of action seems to be rolling back from 
the west to the east ; a spirit akin to that of Moses, 
when he beheld the Land of Promise in faith and 
joy, is rising up among the nations ;—whatever 
concerns the Holy Land is heard and read with 
lively interest ; its scenery, its antiquities, its past 
history and future glories engage alike the traveller 
and the divine—hundreds of strangers now tread 
the sacred soil for one that visited it in former 
days; Jerusalem is once more a centre of attrac- 
tion; the curious and the devout flock annually 
thither from all parts of America and Europe, 
accomplishing ia their laudable pursuit the promise 
of God to the beloved city; ‘‘whereas thou hast 
been forsaken and hated so that no man went 
through thee, I will make thee an eternal excel- 
lency, the joy of many generations.” 

It would indeed be surprising if the wide dif- 
fusion of knowledge among all classes of the 
civilized world did not create a wider diffusion of 
interest for the history and localities of Palestine. 
All that can delight the eye, and feed the imagi- 
nation is lavished over its surface; the lovers of 
scenery can find there every form and variety of 
landseape ; the snowy heights of Lebanon with 





its cedars, the valley of Jordan, the mountains of 
Carmel, Tabor, and Hermon, and the waters of 
Galilee, are as beautiful as in the days when David 
sang their praise, and far more interesting by the 
accumulation of reminiscences. The land, unbro- 
ken by the toils of the husbandman, yet ‘enjoys 
her Sabbaths ;”” but Eshcol, Bashan, Sharon, and 
Gilead are still there, and await but the appointed 
hour (so we may gather from every narrative) to 
sustain their millions; to flow, as of old, with 
milk and honey ; to become once more ‘‘a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and 
barley, and vines and fig-trees, and pomegranates, 
olive oil, and honey ;” and to resume their ancient 
and rightful titles, «the garden of the Lord,” and 
“the glory of all lands.”” What numberless recol- 
lections are crowded upon every footstep of the 
sacred soil! Since the battle of the five kings 
against four, recorded in the 14th chapter of Gene- 
sis, nearly two thousand years before the time of 
our Saviour, until the wars of Napoleon, eighteen 
hundred years after it, this narrow but wonderful 
region has never ceased to be the stage of remark- 
able events. If, for the sake of brevity, we omit 
the enumeration of spots signalized by the exploits 
of the children of Israel, to which, however, a 
traveller may be guided by Holy Writ with all 
the minuteness and accuracy of a road book, we 
shall yet be engaged by the scenes of many bril- 
liant and romantic achievements of the ancient 
and modern world :—Take the plain of Esdrae’on 
alone, the ancient valley of Jezreel, a scanty spot 
of twenty-five miles long, and varying from six 
to fourteen in its breadth : yet more recollections 
are called up here than suffice for the annals of 
many nations. Here by the banks of “that ancient 
river, the river Kishon,”’ ‘‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera,” the object of the immortal 
song of Deborah and Barak ; and here too is Me- 
giddo, signalized by the death of the “good Josiah.” 
Each year, in a long succession of time, brought 
fresh events; the armies of Antiochus and of 
Rome, Egyptians, Persians, Turks, and Arabs, 
the fury of the Saracens, and the mistaken piety 
of the crusaders, have found, in their turn, the 
land “as the garden of Eden before them, and have 
left it a desolate wilderness.” Nor did it escape 
the ferocious gripe of the revolutionary war: the 
arch-destroyer of mankind sent his armies thither 
under the command of General Kleber, and in 
1799, gave the last memorial of blood to these 
devoted plains. 

But how small and transitory are all such remi- 
niscences to those which must rivet the attention 
and feelings of the pious believer! If Johnson 
could regard that man as little to be envied who 
could stand unmoved on Iona, or Marathon, or 
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any spot dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue, 
what must we say of one who cared not to tread 
Mount Zion or Calvary, or could behold with 
unmoistened eye, 
“those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail’d 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross ?”* 

We have heard, indeed, that few persons can 
contemplate the Holy City for the first time without 
emotion: not long ago it was brought to our 
knowledge that {two young men (and they not 
especially serious) on arriving within sight of its 
walls and mountains, struck by the religioloci, 
«How dreadful is this place! this is none other but 
the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven,” 
slipped involuntarily from their camels, and fell 
into an attitude of adoration. 

This interest is not confined to the Christians, 
it is shared and avowed by the whole body of 
the Jews, who no longer concealed their hope and 
their belief that the time is not far distant, when 
“the Lord shall set his hand again the second time 
to recover the remnant of his people which shall 
be left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from 
Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and from 
Shinar, and from Hamath, and from the islands of 
the sea; and shall set up an ensign for the nations, 
and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and shall 
gather together the dispersed of Judah from the 
four corners of the earth.” 

Doubtless, this is no new sentiment among the 
children of the dispersion. The novelty of the 
present day does not lie in the indulgence of such 
a hope by that most venerable people—but in their 
fearless confession of the hope ; and in the approx- 
imation of spirit between Christians and Hebrews, 
to entertain the same belief of the future glories of 
Israel, to offer up the same prayer, and look for- 
ward to the same consummation. In most former 
periods a development of religious feeling has 
been followed by a prosecution of the ancient peo- 
ple of God; from the days of Constantine to Leo 
XII., the disciples of Christ have been stimulated 
. to the oppression of the children of Israel ; and 
heaven alone can know what myriads of that 
suffering race fell beneath the piety of the crusa- 
ders, as they marched to recover the sepulchre of 
their Saviour from the hands of the infidels. But 
a mighty change has come over the hearts of the. 
Gentiles; they seek now the temporal and eternal 
peace of the Hebrew people; societies are estab- 
lished in England and Germany to diffuse among 
them the light of the Gospel; and the increasing 
accessions to the parent institution in London attest 
the public estimation of its principles and services. 





* First Part of King Henry IV. 
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Encouraged by these proofs of a bettered con- 
dition, and the sympathy of the Gentiles who so 
lately despised them, the children of Israel have 
become far more open to Christian intercourse 
and reciprocal inquiry. Both from themselves 
and their converted bretheren we learn much of 
their doings, much of their hopes and fears, that 
a few years ago would have remained in secret. 
One of them, who lately, in the true spirit of 
Moses, went a journey into Poland “unto his 
brethren, and looked on their burdens,” informs 
us that ‘several thousand Jews of that country 
and of Russia have recently bound themselves by 
an oath, that, as soon as the way is open for them 
to go up to Jerusalem, they will immediately go 
thither, and there spend their time in fasting and 
praying unto the Lord, until he shall send the 
Messiah. . .. “Although it was,” he 
continues, ‘“‘comparatively a short time since I 
had intercourse with my bretheren according to 
the flesh, I found a mighty change in their minds 
and feelings in regard to the nearness of their 
deliverance. Some assigned one reason, and some 
another, for the opinion they entertained ; but all 
agreed in thinking that the time is at hand.” 
Large bodies, moreover, have acted on this im- 
pulse; we state, on the authority of another gen- 
tleman, himself a Jewish Christian, that the 
number of Jews in Palestine has been multiplied 
twenty-fold; that, though within the last forty 


years, scarcely two thousand of that people were 


to be found there, they amount now to upwards 
of forty thousand; and we can confirm his state- 
ment from other sources, that they are increasing 
in multitude by large annual additions. A very 
recent English traveller encountered many Jews 
on their road to Jerusalem, who invariably replied 
to his queries, that they were going thither “to 
die in the land of their fathers.” For many years 
past this desire had prevailed among the Hebrews; 
old Sandys has recorded it in his account of Pal- 
estine;—but it has been reserved for the present 
day to see the wish so amply gratified. A variety 
of motives stimulates the desire; the devout seek 
to be interred in the soil that they love; the super- 
stitious, to avoid the disagreeable alternative of 
being rolled under the earth’s surface until they 
arrive in that land on the great morning of the 
resurrection. But, whatever be the motives of a 
people now blinded by ignorance, who does not 
see, in fact, a dark similitude of the faith which 
animated the death-beds of the patriarchs; of 
Jacob and of Joseph who, “‘when he died, made 
mention of the departing of the children of Israel, 
and gave commandment concerning his bones?” 
In all parts of the earth this extraordinary people, 
whose name and sufferings are in every nation 
under heaven, think and feel as one man on the 
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great issue of their restoration—the utmost east 
and the utmost west, the north and the south 
both small and large congregations, those who 
have frequent intercourse with their brethren, and 
those who have none, entertain alike the same 
hopes and fears. Dr. Wolff heard these senti- 


ments from their lips in the remotest countries of | 


Asia; and Buchanan asserts that wherever he 
went among the Jews of India, he found memo- 
rials of their expulsion from Judea, and of their 
belief of a return thither. At Jerusalem they 
purchase, as it were, one day in the year of their 
Mussulman rulers; and being assembled in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, bewail the overthrow of 
their city and temple, and pray for a revival of its 
glory. 

Though they have seen the temple twice, and 
the city six times destroyed, their confidence is 
not abated, nor their faith gone: for 1800 years 
the belief has sustained them, without a king, a 
prophet, or a priest, through insult, poverty, tor- 
ture, and death; and now in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the midst of ‘the march of intellect,” 
and what is better, in the far greater diffusion of 
the written word of God both among Jews and 
Christians, we hear from all an harmonious assent 
to the prayer that concludes every Hebrew festi- 
val, “The year that approaches, oh bring us to 
Jerusalem!” This belief has not been begotten 
and sustained by rabbinical bigotry; for although 
a fraction of the reformed Jews have excluded 
from their liturgy every petition for restoration, 
and even for the coming of the Messiah, yet it 
prevails more strongly, if possible, among the 
converts to Christianity. We have now before us 
a letter from a Hebrew proselyte, dated but a few 
weeks ago at Jerusalem, which the writer was 
visiting for the first time; his heart overflows with 
patriotism, and the remembrance of his ancestry ; 
he beheld the land of his fathers, to be hereafter 
his ; “their’s not by unholy war, nor by stratagem 
or treachery, but as the gift of Him who is yet to 
be the glory of. his people Israel.” 

It is only within the last few years that the 
Jews, as a body, have been known beyond the 
circle of curious and.abstruse readers. Their pur- 
suits and capacities, it was supposed, were limit- 
ed to stock-jobbing, money-lending, and orange- 
stalls; but few believed them to be a people of 
vigorous intellect, of unrivalled diligence in study, 
with a long list of ancient and modern writers, 
whose works—though oftentimes mixed with 
matter, much of which is useless, and much per- 
nicious, and calculated far more to sharpen than 
to enrich the understanding—bespeak most singu- 
lar perseverance and ability. The emancipation 
of genius, which began under Moses Mendel- 
sohn about the year 1754, brought them unlooked- 





for fame on the stage of profane literature;—the 
German, which had hitherto been regarded as an 
unholy language, became the favorite study of the 
liberalized Hebrews; thence they passed to the 
pursuit of the various sciences, and of every lan- 
guage, whether living or dead; their commenta- 
tors and critics, philosophers and historians, con- 
descended to a race with the secular Gentiles, and 
gave, in their success, an earnest of the fruit that 
their native powers could reap from a wider field 
of mental exertion. 

That the Jews should be degraded and despised 
is a part of their chastisement, and the fulfilment 
of prophecy ; but, low and abhorred as they still 
are, we now hail for them the dawn of a better 
day, a day of regeneration and deliverance, which 
raising them alike from neology and rabbinism, 
shall set them at large in the glorious liberty of 
the gospel. This desirable consummation, though 
still remote, has approached us more rapidly 
within the last few years. The societies at Basle, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Berlin, Posen and Bres- 
lau, for promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
have been eminently prosperous; but the London 
society, the first in date, is likewise the first in its 
magnitude and success. 

It is a very important feature in the generality 
of the conversions, that they have taken place 
among persons of cultivated understandings and 
literary attainments. We are not to be told that 
those excellent societies have operated with suc- 
cess on ignorance and poverty, purchasing the 
one, and persuading the other, where either neces- 
sity or incapacity lay passive before them. These 
Jewish converts, like the prototype St. Paul, 
brought up at the feet of their Gamaliels in all 
the learning and wisdom of the Hebrews, now 
‘preach the faith which once they destroyed.” 
We have already mentioned that several have 
become ministers of the church of England; on 
the continent we find many among the Lutheran 
and Reformed clergy; they have also their phy- 
sicians, lawyers, head and assistant masters of 
the German gymnasia; there are three professors 
and two lecturers, formerly Jews, in the univer- 
sity of Breslau; five professors in Halle; in Pe- 
tersburg,a professor of medicine; in Warsaw, Dr. 
Leo, a convert, is one of the most celebrated 
physicians; in Erlangen, we find Dr. Stahl; and 
in Berlin, Dr. Neander, the celebrated church his- 
torian, fully proves that poverty of intellect is not 
an indispensable preliminary to Jewish conver- 
sion. 

But even where the parties have not been fully 
brought to the belief and profession of the gospel, 
a mighty good has resulted from the missionary 
exertions. Ancient antipathies are abated, and 
prejudices subdued ; the name of Christian is less 
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odious to the ears of a Jew; and many of the 
nation, adhering still to the faith of their fore- 
fathers, ceased to uphold the Talmudical doctrine, 
that the Gentiles are beasts created for the pur- 
pose of administering to the necessities of Israel. 
They have conceived a respect for our persons, 
and still greater for our intellects; an ardent 
desire is now manifested by the Jews to hold 
conversation with the missionaries; along the 
north coast of Africa, in Palestine, and in Poland, 
they have visited them in crowds; and many, 
doubtless, have borne away with them the seed 
which a study of the scriptures will ripen into 
conviction. 

As a consequence of this more friendly inter- 
course between Jew and Gentile, we must men- 
tion the kinder feelings entertained by the He- 
brews toward a converted brother. We have 
heard, indeed, from the lips of a proselyte, that 
he had, even within the last four or five years, 
observed an improvement in this respect among 
his own relations; and the same fact is most 


amply attested by the opinion and experience of 


Mr. Herschel. 

We wish we could say that this sentiment was 
universal ; but, alas, we know many and lamenta- 
ble_exceptions. 
Europe who dare not avow their Christianity, so 
great is the fear of public reproach or domestic 
tyranny. In Constantinople, Tunis, and Turkey 
generally, where the Jews have a police, and 
authority over their own body, conversion is as 
dangerous as in Ireland itself. Whenever a He- 
brew is suspected of wavering in his rabbinical 
allegiance, he is imprisoned and _ bastinadoed ; 
and no later than January of this year, a young 
man in Tunis, who had discovered an inclination 
to the hated faith, was assaulted so violently by 
his relations, that “he fainted on the spot,” says 
the missionary, ‘and lingered a few days, when 
he died.”” Nevertheless, conversions even there, 
as in Ireland, are constantly on the increase; it 
being still the good pleasure of God that the 
blood of the martyrs should be the seed of the 
church. 

A desire, corresponding to this change of sen- 
timent, is manifested to obtain possession of the 


word of God; and they eagerly demand copies of 


the society’s editions of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew. In the last two years 5,400 copies haye 
been sold by Mr. Stockfeldt, in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces ; several thousands on the coast of Africa, 
by Mr. Ewald; and in Koingsberg, Mr. Berghfeldt 
sells copies to the amount of about one hundred 
pounds annually. In Poland and Jerusalem the 
missionaries can dispose of all that are sent; and 
the last repert of the society informs us that a 
less additional number than twenty thousand 


There are Jews in all parts of 





copies would be utterly inadequate to the de- 
mands of the Israelites in all parts of the world. 
It is also very observable that the translation in 
their vernacular dialect has excited the liveliest 
interest among the lung-neglected females of the 
Hebrew nation. All this indicates a prodigious 
change; hitherto they have cared little but for 
the legends of the Talmud and rabbinical preach- 
ments; they now betake themselves to the study 
of the scripture, and will accept the Pentateuch 
printed and presented by the hands of Christians! 
This abundant diffusion of the Hebrew Bible has, 
more than any other cause, contributed to abate 
prejudice and conciliate affection. 

But a more important undertaking has already 
been begun by the zeal and piety of those who 
entertain an interest for the Jewish nation. They 
have designed.the establishment of a church at 
Jerusalem, if possible on Mount Zion itself, 
where the order of our service, and the prayers 
of our liturgy shall daily be set before the faithful 
in the Hebrew language. A considerable sum 
has been collected for this purpose ; the missiona- 
ries are already resident on the spot; and nothing 
is wanting but to complete the purchase of the 
ground on which to erect the sacred edifice. 

The growing interest manifested for these re- 
gions, the larger investment of British capital, and 
the confluence of British travellers and strangers 
from all parts of the world, have recently induced 
the Secretary of State for foreign affairs to station 
there a representative of our sovereign, in the per- 
son of a vice-consul. This gentleman set sail for 
Alexandria at the end of last September—-his resi- 
dence will be fixed at Jerusalem, but his jurisdic- 
tion will extend to the whole country within the 
ancient limits of the Holy Land he is thus accre- 
dited, as it were, to the former kingdom of David 
and the Twelve Tribes. 

This appointment has been conceived and exe- 
cuted in the spirit of true wisdom. We have done 
a deed which the Jews will regard as an honor to 
their nation; and have thereby conciliated a body © 
of well-wishers in every people under heaven. 
Throughout the east they nearly monopolize the 
concerns of traffic and finance, and maintain a 
secret but uninterrupted intercourse with their 
brethren in the west. Thousands visit Jerusalem 
in every year from all parts of the globe, and carry 
back to their respective bodies, that intelligence 
which guides their conduct and influences their 
sympathies. So rapid and accurate is their mu- 
tual communication, that Frederick the Great con- 
fessed the earlier and superior intelligence obtain- 
ed through the Jews on all affairs of moment. Na- 
poleon well knew the value of an Hebrew alliance; 
and endeavored to reproduce in the capital of 
France, the spectacle of the ancient Sanhedrim, 
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which, basking in the sunshine of imperial favor, 
might give laws te the whole body of the Jews 
throughout the habitable world, and aid him, no 
doubt, in his audacious plans against Poland and 
the east. His scheme, it is true, proved abortive; 
for the mass of the Israelites were by no means 
inclined to merge their hopes in the destinies of 
the empire—exchange Zion for Montmartre, and 
Jerusalem for Paris. The few liberal unbelievers 
whom he attracted to his views ruined his projects 
with the people by their impious flattery; and ad- 
verted the whole body of the nation by blending, 
on the 15th of August, the cipher of Napoleon and 
Josephine with the unutterable name of Jehovah, 
and elevating the imperial eagle above the repre- 
sentation of the Ark of the Covenant. A miscon- 
ception, in fact of the character of the people has 
vitiated all the attempts of various sovereigns to 
better their condition; they have sought to amal- 
gamate them with the body of their subjects, not 
knowing, or regarding the temper of the Hebrews, 
and the plain language of Scripture, that ‘the peo- 
ple shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations.” 

It is a matter for very serious reflection that the 
Christians themselves have cast innumerable stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of Hebrew conversion. 
To pass over the weak and ignorant methods that 
men have adopted to persuade the Jews—let us 
ask whether the Christians have ever afforded to 
this people an opportunity of testing the divine 
counsel, “by their fruits ye shall know them ?” 
What is the record of the Christian periods of the 
second dispersion?—A history of insolence, plun- 
der and blood, that fills even now the heart of 
every thinking man with indignation and shame! 
Was this the religion of the true Messiah? Could 
this be in their eyes the fulfilment of those glo- 
rious prophecies that promised security and joy in 
his happy days ; when his “‘officers should be peace 
and his exactors righteousness ?”? What too have 
they witnessed in the worship and doctrine of 
Christian states ? The idolatry of the Greek and 
Latin Churches, under which the Hebrews have 
almost universally lived, the mummeries of their 
ritual, and the hypocrisy of their precepts, have 
shocked and averted the Jewish mind. We often- 
times express our surprise at the stubborn resis- 
tance they oppose to the reception of Christianity; 
but Christianity in their view is synonymous with 
image-worship, and its doctrines with persecution; 
they believe that in embracing the dominant faith 
they must violate the two first commandments of 
the Decalogue, and abandon that witness, which 
they have nobly maintained for 1800 years, to the 
unity of the God of Israel. 

It well imports us to have a care that we no 
longer persecute or mislead this once-loved na- 
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tion; they are a people chastened, but not utterly 
cast off; ‘‘in all their affliction He was afflicted.” 
For the oppression of this people there is no war- 
ranty in Scripture; nay, the reverse; their oppres- 
sors are menaced with stern judgments; “I am jeal- 
ous for Jerusalem and for Zion with a great jeal- 
ousy, and I am very sore displeased with the hea- 
then that are at ease; for I was but a little dis- 
pleased, and they helped forward the affliction.” 
This is the language of the prophet Zechariah; 
and we may trace in the pages of history, the ves- 
tiges of this never-slumbering Providence. No 
sooner had England given shelter to the Jews, un- 
der Cromwell and Charles, than she started for- 
ward in a commercial career of unrivalled and un- 
interrupted prosperity ; Holland, embracing the 
principles of the Reformation, threw off the yoke 
of Philip, and opened her cities to the Hebrew 
people, and obtained an importance far beyond 
her natural advantages; while Spain, in her fu- 
rious and bloody expulsion of the race, sealed her 
own condemnation. ‘How deep a wound,” says 
Mr. Milman, ‘was inflicted on the national pros- 
perity by this act of the ‘most Christian Sove- 
reign,’ cannot easily be calculated, but it may be 
reckoned among the most effective causes of the 
decline of Spanish greatness.”’— London Quarterly. 





THE MARINER TO HIS MOTHER. 


BY DAVID CREAMER. 


ORIGINAL. 


Dear mother, how I love to think of thee ! 
Thou art the dearest object of the thoughts 
Of him, who far away upon the sea, 
Turns from his daily task to muse on scenes 
Of early bliss, that marked his infant years. 
Oft, when engaged at my accustomed toil, 
My anxious heart returns to home and thee ;— 
I think of other years, when thou wert young, 
Before disease had paled thy youthful cheek, 
And it was like my own, untouched by care. 


O, I remember well those years of joy— 
Bright years of summer beauty, when the sun 
Shone like a mirror on this lovely world, 
And pictured happiness on every hand. 
»T was then, among the bright and blooming bow’rs 
That deck’d our rural home, we wander’d forth 
And talk’d of earthly pleasures, and the blight 
That sometimes casts its shadows o’er the heart, 
And buries hope forever.—Near a mound 
Where thine were hidden, we have often sat, 
And while my head reclined upon thy breast, 
Thy hand has traced upon my little cheek 
The marks, which thou didst say, I bore of him 
Who slumbered peacefully beneath us there. 
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And when I saw thee turn away to weep 
The burning drops of sorrow, I have wept, 

And we have mingled tears upon the grave 
That hid the form of one so dear to both. 


Mem’ry doth picture thee as perfect now, 

As when thy hand did press me to thy heart ; 
And when I heard thee say, how plain was seen ; 

The image of the loved and lost, in me. 
Since then I’ve pray’d and still it is my prayer, 

That throughout life, that form of manliness, 
In body and in spirit, I may wear. 

Mother ! I love thee still ; though I have trod 
The fertile fields of distant lands from mine, 

And wander’d ’mid the frost of colder climes ;— 
The thought of home and thee, is still as new 

As when upon the strand I saw thee wave 
Thy spotless hand in that last mute adieu, 

Which drove thy image deeper in my heart. 


Pve seen the mothers of full many a land,— 
The gay—the lovely—and the gifted too,— 
Pve seen them in their youth, and in their prime, 
With raven curls about their necks of snow, 
And rich carnation blooming-on their cheeks,— 
But none I’ve met that would compare with her— 
The best beloved of all—far, far away. 


Though seas divide us, mother, thou art dear, 
Dear to my heart, when in the evening’s calm 
The light waves dance upon the moon-lit sea ;— 
Dear, when the wild billows dash fearfully ! 
And rear their giant forms, as if to whelm, 
Amid their moving sepulchre of waves, 
The gallant ship and all her boasted crew. 
Dear art thou, mother, whether weal or woe, 
Assails thy wand’ring boy afar from thee ; 
And while the blood is warm within my veins, 
My heart’s affections shall remain the same. 


Baltimore August, 1839. 





AN HOUR WITH THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Nor the least pleasant part of an editor’s inter- 
course with the busy world, is the communion he 
holds with his ‘‘exchanges.”’—In silence and soli- 
tude, he may give audience to the visitors that sur- 
round him, waiting his will, and attending his 
commands with a submissive and uncomplaining 
spirit. They bring intelligence from the four winds 
and communicate the extensive variety they have 
gathered, in unpresuming modesty. They speak 
as unconcernedly of murders, earthquakes, and the 
like, as they do of wedding cake and quack medi- 
cines ; and if one is not quite so well entertained 
by some of their news, he can turn from that 
which has no pleasure in it to something of a dif- 
ferent nature. And what if a political sheet should 
stare him for a moment in the face, to tell of the 
defeat of a favorite and the success of a political 





opponent; it does no particular harm, and only at- 
fords another argument in favor of the instability 
of earthly hopes. What if in a corner of a price 
current he finds the history of the rise and fall of 
stocks, and learns that he is somewhat loser by the 
fluctuating state of the market, he knits his brow 
but for an instant, and looks for better news in 
another direction. What, if he reads the marriage 
of an old sweetheart that he loved some forty years 
ago, and who has left him in the darkness and mist 
of bachelorism to plod his way alone along the 
dreary avenues of life, he may console his palpita- 
ting heart by the assurance that the ancient lass 
has Jaunched her bark upon the troublesome sea 
of matrimony, and henceforth may find but little 
peace upon earth. These, and a thousand events 
of a similar, as well as of a very different nature, 
may come to his knowledge by means of his paper 
colloquy. And if he come not off victorious in 
the end, he need not grumble that he cannot have 
every thing his own way: Life has its ups and 
its downs ; and it is the business of the newspa- 
pers to tell their accumulated store, be it good or 
be it evil. 

But to our task. And first, we find the New 
York Mirror discoursing thus of Capt. Marryatt’s 
“Diary in America, with remarks on its institu- 
tions.” 

“The reading world has not yet been satiated with 
the journals of travellers in America. Basil Hall, 
Hamilton, Fiddler, and Trollope, have had their 
day, and have passed away from the stage. They 
amused John Bull, and roused the indignation of 
Brother Jonathan. In spite of them, the republic 
still keeps its head above the water. It has out- 
lived their taunts and jeers. Miss Martineau fol- 
lowed in their footsteps. Notwithstanding her ac- 
knowledged’ puissance, she has not succeeded in 
abolishing slavery, or building up any very per- 
manent reputation for her martyrs. The honora- 
ble Mr. Murray and Capt. Marryatt are the latest 
laborers in this vineyard. Murray’s work we have 
not seen. We have dipped here and there into 
Marryatt’s, and find it very much as we expected ; 
a superficial, quizzical, and amusing farrago, very 
incorrect in its statements of fact, and very much 
caricatured in its description of manners. We 
have no doubt the gallant Captain is chuckling in 
spirit, at this moment in the idea of the dust that 
ne has raised by his jeu d’esprit. We hope that the 
public will be sufficiently considerate to keep cool, 
and if they cannot laugh with him, that they will 
content themselves by laughing at him. The 
work is evidently got up like Pindar’s razors,—to 
sell. It is written to supply a demand ; itis wares 
for the market.” 

And our friend might have added, ‘‘it will no 
doubt sell well about Wapping.” The truth is, 
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the gallant Captain went home a disappointed 
man. He was not dinnered enough to make him 
glorious ; and our Yankee pinks and plushes play- 
ed off too many jokes upon his knighthood for his 
amiable temper.” 

Thomas Jefferson was an uncompromising foe 
to all tyrants, and he could scarcely speak of a 
crown but with contempt and abhorrence. Hear 
him talk about the kings of Europe. 

“When I observed that the king of England was 
a cypher, I did not mean to confine the observation 
to the mere individual now on the throne. The 
practice of kings marrying only into the families of 
kings, has been that of Europe for some centuries. 
Now, take any race of animals, confine them in 
idleness and inaction, whether in a sty, a stable or a 
state room, pamper them with high diet, gratify 
all their appetites, immerse them in sensualities, 
nourish their passions, let every thing bend before 
them, and banish whatever might lead them to 
think, and ina few generations they become all 
body and no mind, and this too by a law of nature— 
by that very law by which we are in the constant 
practice of changing the character and propensi- 
ties of the animals we raise for our own purposes. 
Such is the regimen in raising kings, and this is 
the way they have gone on for centuries. While 
in Europe, 1 often amused myself with the cha- 
racters of the then reigning sovereigns of Europe. 
Louis the XVI. was a fool of my own knowledge, 
and in despite of the answers made for him at his 
trial. The king of Spain was a fool; of Naples, 
the same. They passed their lives in hunting, and 
despatched two couriers a week, one thousand 
miles, to let each other know what game they had 
killed the preceding days. The king of Sardinia 
was a fool.—All these were Bourbons. The queen 
of Portugal and Braganza, was an idiot by nature. 
And so was the king of Denmark. Their sons, as 
regents, exercised the powers of government. The 
king of Prussia, successor to the great Frederick, 
was a mere hog in body as well as mind. Gusta- 
vus of Sweden, and Joseph of Austria, were really 
crazy, and George of England, you know was ina 
strait waistcoat. There remained, then, none but 
old Catharine, who had_ been too lately picked up 
to have lost her common sense. In this state 
Bonaparte found Europe; and it was this state of its 
rulers which lost it with scaree a struggle. These 
animals had become without mind and powerless ; 
and so will every hereditary monarch be after a 
few generations. Alexander, the grandson of 
Catharine, is yet an exception. He is able to 
hold his own. But he is only of the third gene- 
ration. His race is not yet worn out. And so 
endeth the book of kings, from all of whom the 
Lord deliver us.” , 





We have often smiled at the efforts of those 
editors who have appeared to pride themselves 
in arraying conspicnously a number of para- 
graphs under the title of ‘absence of mind,” the 
most practical case of the kind is related in the 
Dedham Patriot: 

“A gentleman received at the counter of the 
Bank of Missouri, on the 15th, the sum of six 
hundred and seventy-five dollars for a check of 
six dollars and seventy-five cents, and did not 
discover the error until roused from his apathy 
in the evening by a constable.” 

A writer in the New York American, dates the 
following at Utica. 

“Fifty years ago, the spot where Utica now 
stands, was the end of the world, in this direc- 
tion. In those days, John Jacob Astor and Peter 
Smith, (father of Gerrit,) travelled the ground 
from Schenectady to Utica on foot, purchasing 
furs from the Indian settlements on the route. 
The Indians aided them in carrying the furs back 
to Schenectady. Returned from their perilous 
adventure to “the Far West,” they opened a little 
shop in New York city, and sold.the skins at 
retail. When their stock was exhausted, they 
again penetrated the lonely forests of ‘‘the fron- 
tier,” and replenished their store. Astor con- 
tinued the business many years, but Smith com- 
menced the purchase of land. Summers went 
and came, and wave after wave of emigration 
rolled up the long defile of the Mohawk. Mark 
the change! Two years since, Smith died at 
Schenectady, leaving millions of acres to his 
heirs. Astor still lives, one of the wealthiest 
untitled commoners in the world. Judge Smith 
lived to’ travel the route from Schenectady to 
Utica, in four hours. And to-day, when the sun’s 
evening rays shall hide from the undimmed eye of 
John Jacob Astor behind the blue hills of Jersey, 
its vertical beams will be falling on the fur-traders 
of our now Ultima Thule, the mouth of the Ore- 
gon. Bishop Berkely never dreamed of such 
changes when he penned the line, 


‘Westward the star of empire takes its way.’” 





The marriage of a pair of mute lovers, is thus 
spoken of in the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

‘‘Married on the morning of the Ist ultimo, at 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in this 
city, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Mr. J. R. Burnet, 
of Livingston, N. J., to Miss Phebe Osborne, of 
Castile, Genesee county, N. Y. (a pupil of the 
institution.) 

“We have seldom attended a matrimonial occa- 
sion of more agreeable interest than the one above 
mentioned. We will not attempt a minute de- 
scription of the scene, though a full chapter 
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might be written on it, which would doubtless be 
gratifying to those who are particularly interested 
in what relates to the deaf and dumb, and those 
who are curious to know how the marriage cere- 
mony of two deaf mute persons would be con- 
ducted, 

“At nine and a half A. M., the bride and her 
maids were dressed and decked with flowers, and 
the bridegroom and several of uis relatives and 
friends arrived in carriages from town. Four 
pretty deaf mute girls officiated as bride’s maids, 
accompanied by two deaf mute young men, and 
two of the young gentlemen, professors of the in- 
stitution. Attended by these four couples, the 
pair betrothed, at ten o’clock, entered the large 
apartment in the west wing of the institution, 
where, in the presence of an assemblage of some 
two hundred persons, consisting of the pupils of 
the institution, the professors, matrons, &c.—the 
principal and his family—the officiating clergy- 
man, and numerous invited guests, they were to 
be united in ‘the holy estate of matrimony.’ 

“The ceremony was solemnized after the Epis- 
copal form, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, (president of 
the institution,) in his happiest and most impres- 
sive manner. The interpretation of the spoken 
words, sentence by sentence, to the mute married 
pair, and the mute portion of the audience, was 
performed by Mr. Peet, in his peculiarly elegant 
and forcible mode of exhibiting the sign of lan- 
guage ; nor could it for a moment be doubted that 
those most interested in the exercises of the occa- 
sion, fully comprehended the sense of the inter- 
pretation, when, in answer to the several ques- 
tions put to them, their nods of affirmation were 
returned, with an expression of most devout 
meaning, and emphatic determination, directly 
to the officiating clergyman, each in turn seeming 
to say, ‘yea, surely, and I mean it too.’ 

‘The solemnities of the occasion were termina- 
ted by prayers and the benediction, by Dr. Mil- 
nor and Mr. Peet, in words and in signs. Then 
followed the usual salutations, refreshments, &c., 
and at eleven the bride, after taking an affection- 
ate leave of her fellow pupils, her instructors and 
friends at the institution, departed with her hus- 
band and his friends, to her new home west of the 
Passaic.” 

A million of mummies have been found in 
Mexico. What a subject is this for the antiqua- 
rian. Of this circumstance, Major Noah of the 
New York Star, writes thus: 

“A million of mummies, it is stated, have 
lately been discovered in the environs of Duran- 
go,in Mexico. They are in a sitting posture, 
but have the same wrappings, bands and orna- 
ments as the Egyptian. Among them was found 





a poniard of flint, with a sculptured handle, chap- 
lets, necklaces, &c., of alternately colored beads, 
fragments of bones polished like ivory, fine work- 
ed elastic tissues, (probably our modern India 
rubber cloth) moccasins worked like those of our 
Indians to-day, bones of vipers, &c. It remains 
to continue these interesting researches, and Ame- 
rica will become another Egypt to antiquarians, 
and her ruins will go back to the oldest periods 
of: the world, showing doubtless that the ances- 
tors of the Montezumas lived on the Nile, and 
that their luxurious civilization was broken up 
and overpowered by the hardy hordes of Asiatic 
Tartars, who came down from Behring’s Straits 
and the Rocky Mountains. The scenes of Attila 
and Alaric in Rome and Greece, were rehearsed 
at an earlier day on the shores of California and 
the plains of Mexico. It is unknown of the 
mummies above mentioned what kind of embalm- 
ment was used, or whether it was nitrous deposi- 
tions in the caves where they were found. A fact 
of importance is stated, that the shells of the 
necklaces are of a marine shell found at Zacate- 
cas, on the Pacific, where the Columbus of their 
forefathers probably therefore landed from the 
Malay, Hindostan or Chinese coast, or from 
islands in the Indian ocean.” 

In the “Spirit of the Times,” a very spirited 
paper, we find a tough story about a fox: 

‘‘Wandering, some time since, along the shore 
of Long Island, not far from Smithtown, my at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by the peculiar 
juxtaposition of a fox and a flock of wild geese 
that were lazily and confidently floating down the 
current, along the verge of a sedge which thickly 
coated the banks. Reynard, as soon as he ob- 
served the approach of his intended prey, betook 
himself to a device worthy of a Talleyrand. He 
seized upon a large bunch of sedge grass, dropped 
quietly into the water, and having swam so far 
into the stream as to intercept his boating game, 
‘marked time,’ with all of his body merged, ex- 
cept the tip end of his nose, capped with the 
aforesaid bunch of sedge grass, until he found 
himself in the midst of the unsuspeeting flock, 
when throwing off his disguise, he made a dash 
at and secured two of the geese, which he bore 
off triumphantly, I having no disposition to inter- 
fere in so admirably conducted a specimen of his 
legitimate vocation.” 


It will be a long time, no doubt, ere the inha- 
bitants of our country will be done with the 
antiquities, which seem to extend from one end 
of the continent to the other, and are discovered 
from year to year. Time, that arbiter of all 
things, may have surprising revelations yet in 
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store, and years to come may bring to light, mat- 
ters of interest which are now in darkness% The 
mounds of America, have engaged the attention 
of men for a considerable season, and much 
speculation has been indulged in regard to them. 
The following is less new than interesting: 

“The largest mound in the United States is on 
the Virginia side of the Ohio river, about twelve 
miles below Wheeling. A western paper relates 
that some persons residing in the vicinity, who 
had been engaged in the excavation of one of the 
sides, had suddenly struck upon an aperture de- 
scending to a subterranean hall, eleven feet wide 
and nearly sixty feet high. There are passages 
at one extremity leading to two spacious vaults, 
in both of which human skeletons, covered with 
beads and ornaments of curious construction, 
have been found. Among the articles worn by 
one of these relics, ‘there were,’ says the writer, 
‘one thousand seven hundred ivory beads, five 
hundred sea shells, one hundred and fifty pieces 
of isinglass, and five copper bands, bound around 
the wrist, weighing seven ounces; also a small 
stone about two inches in length and one and a 
half in width, with marks resembling letters and 
figures, supposed to be the name of the wearer.’ ” 

The habits of women, have been considered 
and reconsidered, debated, descanted upon and 
wondered at for ages, and for ages yet to come, 
these exceedingly interesting creatures will con- 
tinue to be subjects for all manner of speculation. 
Jack Downing and Boz have told stories about 
the fair sisterhood, and no one objects, but what 
have the French College of Physicians to do 
with their peculiarities? Read the impudence, 
imputed to them, perhaps by some wag: 

“The French College of Physicians, in Paris, 
after long discussions and philosophical observa- 
tions, have at length decided that the cause of 
ladies’ teeth decaying at an earlier stage of life 
than those of the other sex, is the continual fric- 
tion of the tongue upon them. If we do not 
make a chronological error, it was in the year 
1663, that an assembly of philosophical barbers in 
London, discovered that the reason why the female 
chin is destitute of a beard, is on account of the 
continual motion of that part of the face. These 
are highly important discoveries, and have ren- 
dered unnecessary a great deal of warm argumen- 
tation and numerous speculative inferences.” 





There is a blacksmith in New England who 
employs his leisure hours in editing a Monthly 
Magazine, entitled the “Literary Gemine.” It 
is published in English and French, hence the 
title. Of the land of his love and home of his 
heart, he discourses as follows : 





“New England! there is no footstool by any 
earthly throne, that would make me so proud a seat 
as the bleakest of thy ten thousand hills! No, poor 
as I am, and as I may be, I would not sellmy New 
England birthright ‘for all the wealth that sinews 
bought and sold have ever earned.’ Steep me in 
poverty to the very lips; make me drink all that 
is bad and bitter in adversity ; yet I would grapple 
that indefeasible patrimony to my heart with hooks 
of steel; I would even then feel rich in my beg- 
gar’s rags, might I say of New England, I was 
born there !” 

We love to hear ofthe pioneers of our country. 
There is a deal of interest in the deeds of priva- 
tion and peril they were obliged to enact. We 
clip this sketch from the Hanover Herald. 

‘*‘The Indian tribes who inhabited the fertile val- 
leys to the north and west of this place, gave, so 
far as we can learn, but little trouble to the hardy 
pioneers who made the first settlements in this 
neighborhood, and consequently we have but little 
of legendary lore relating to the red man: but we 
are not without incidents worthy to be chronicled. 
The tract of land of which we have spoken was, 
less than one hundred years ago, heavily covered 
with timber, and a favorite hunting ground with 
the Indians. Game of all kinds—especially deer 
—was abundant, and even the wily panther was 
frequently seen by the hunter. 

‘“‘How changed is the face of naturenow. Where, 
a century ago, the Indian roamed through the for- 
est-in undisturbed possession of his native soil, a 
succession of fair farms, yielding their thousands 
to the industrious owners, now meets the eye! A 
generation has passed away—and lo! the aborigi- 
nal inhabitant has disappeared, and scarcely left a 
trace behind that such a being ever existed! But 
I am digressing. 

«The stream which now crosses the Carlisle road 
a few miles from this village, winding its way to- 
wards the Conowaga, was then not in existence. 
The numerous springs which supply it, emptied 
their waters into the low grounds, forming what 
would now be denominated a ‘swamp!’ 

“Near one of these springs, at the period I speak 
of, on a cuol evening, might have been seen an 
early settler in the act of kindling a fire: his blan- 
ket was unstrapped, and it was evident that he 
was preparing to pass the night there, so as to 
resume his sport early the next morning. A 
tried and faithful dog, the companion of many 
a wearisome journey through the forests, lay at a 
short distance, apparently waiting for his master’s 
bidding to come forward. Soon the accustomed 
call was given, and the noble animal approached 
and laid down at the place indicated. The hunter, 
wrapping his blanket around him, stretched him- 
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self by the side of his rifle, and with his head on 
the dog—whom he always used for a pillow when 
out—in a few minutes was fast asleep. He had 
not slept long before his dog gave such signs of 
uneasiness as te awaken him; supposing that it 
was caused by the approach of some harmless ani- 
mal, attracted by the blaze of the fire, he made 
the dog resume his place, and again fell asleep, 
but ere five minutes had elapsed, the deep growl- 
ing of his watchful guard a second time aroused 
him from his slumbers. ‘This time he arose, 
rubbed his eyes, and endeavored to ascertain the 
cause of this unusual disturbance, but could dis- 
cover nothing. A third time he resumed his place, 
and prepared to sleep. The dog, however, still 
restless, occasionally uttering low growls, which 
finally became so frequent as to induce the hunter 
to grasp his rifle, and gradually raise himself on 
his knees. Shielding his eyes from the light of 
the fire by the palm of his hand, he followed the 
steadfast gaze of his trusty dog, and soon detect- 
ed in the darkness beyond the light of his fire two 
glistening eyes, which in themselves would have 
been sufficient to paralyze the nerves of an ordi- 
nary man. Instantly the rifle was cautiously 
raised, and in another moment the unerring ball 
sped its way through the brains of a monster, It 
gave one fearful howl, sprang high into the air, 
and fell inanimate to the ground! The hunter sat- 
isfied that he had slain the prowling beast, reload- 
ed the rifle, quietly composed himself to sleep, and 
was no more disturbed by his dog until the gray 
tints of the east gave notice of the approaching 
day. He quickly arose, strapped his blanket on 
his back, and proceeded to examine the disturber 
of hissleep. Judge of his surprise when he found, 
not thirty yards from where he slept, an enormous 
PANTHER, eleven and a half feetin length! Well 
might the hunter have exclaimed— 


‘My dog, the trustiest of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind;’ 


for to that faithful animal he undoubtedly owed 
his life. « 

‘Reader, this is no fiction. The panther was 
shot long before the American Revolution, and I 
have no doubt but that many of you have more 
than once celebrated the anniversary of our inde- 
pendence not far from the spot where the occur- 
rence I have related took place—little thinking 
that the fair fields before you had once abounded 
with the fleet deer, the bear, the panther, wild 
cat, and wolf, and had been the favorite hunting 
ground of the Indians and early setilers.” 

There is a pleasant wildness in the annexed 
poetry. We do not know where to give credit for 
its first appearance, or we would be happy to do so. 
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THE VOICE OF THE NATIONS. 


There’s a voice onthe broad and the boundless deep, 
And the mighty world is shaking ; 
There’s a voice—and ’tis borne on the whirlwind’s wing, 
And the hearts of the proud are quaking. 


Afar in the East, and afar in the west, 
A voice has been wrathfully uttered ; 

And it ruffled the calm of the tyrant’s breast 
When that sound by his slave was muttered. 


From Kamain’s land to the Ice King’s throne, 
That voice in its might hath spoken, 

And where’er the chainless breezes blow, 
The spell of power hath been broken. 


“?Tis Liberty !” shouted the serf, and smiled, 
And his eye with a soul was lighted ; 

And the haughty chief, when the sound went past, 
Saw the tree of his_ glory blighted. 


With his sabre wreathed round with myrtle and vine, 
From his vales, by a red stream watered, 

Rushed the Greek, and the pride of the crescent hath fled, 
Its host like a cloud-wreath scattered. 


From his forest glooms the Polander burst, 
His soul by deep anguish riven— 

And his dark rolling eye, and his proud war flag, 
Were baptized by the brightness of heaven.’ 


But oh ! though Bolonia’s star hath been veiled 
By the storm in the hour of sadness, 

Still a thousand bold worshippers gaze where it burns 
In its sphere of unquenchable redness. 


The German, hath woke, and hath quaffed the wine 
That grows by his own bright river, 

And hath sworn with his hand on his sabre hilt, 
The chain of mind’s thraldom to sever. 


And the clime of the eagle is lighted again 
With the fires of her ancient glory; 

And tones of deep vengeance are breathed o’er the tombs 
Of her chiefs of the olden story. 


From the Vatican’s halls a wail hath burst 
Of a holy conclave weeping ; 

For a mitre-withering blast is o’er 
The eternal palaces sweeping. 


In the Tri-colour’s land, the far thrilling notes 
Of the harp of the free hath been swelling ; 
And echoing tones have in unison burst 
From the peer and the peasant’s dwelling. 


And ye, fair isles of the dark blue deep, 
Sister queens of a hundred islands, 

On the breeze of your vales freedom’s banner still floats, 
And it streams from the hills of your highlands. 
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It has weathered the storm, and will meet it again, 
When in sterner fury it rages ; 

It hath shone through the past and will shine in the light 
Of a thousand future ages. 





We have seldom heard of honest Turks. Tra- 
vellers have not generally given them credit for 
this extraordinary virtue. We are glad to find, 
however, that a certain Mr. Fellowes speaks well 
of a select few: he says, 

“About three miles from the town of Adalia, 
my servant found that his great coat had fallen 
from his horse; riding back about two miles, he 
saw a poor man bringing wood and charcoal from 
the hills upon asses ; on asking him if he had seen 
the coat, he said that he had found it, and had ta- 
ken it to a water-millon the road side, having 
shown it to all persons he met, that they might 
assist in finding its owner. On offering him mo- 
ney, he refused it, saying with great simplicity; 
that the coat was not his, and that it was quite 
safe with miller. My servant then rode to the 
house of the miller, who immediately gave it up, 
he refused to receive any reward, saying that he 
should have hung it up at the door, had he not 
been about to go down to the town.” 

Venable’s Domestic Scenes, has the following 
on Russian patronymics : 

“The Russians have no words, at least none are 
used, which correspond to Mr. Mrs. Miss; and in 
speaking of, or to one another, in their own lan- 
guage, they use the christian name, subjoining that 
of the person’s father with the termination—added 
ovitch or evitch, son of, and ovna evna, daughter 
of—Thus John son of Peter is ealled Ivan Petro- 
vitch, and Anne daughter of John, is Anna Ivan- 
ovna. In this manner, without any title of re- 
spect, the servant addresses his master or mistress, 
and the soldier his officer. One of the first points, 
accordingly, which it became necessary to settle on 
our arrival here, was the providing us with suitable 
Russian patronymics for the benefit of the servants. 
M— became quite naturally Maria Alexandrovna ; 
and after some consideration, I received the eu- 
phonious name of Rodivon Rodivonivitch.” 


Whether there is truth or not in the facts stated 
in the following, we of course cannot say; but as 
a newspaper paragraph, it is a pretty fair speci- 
men, and amusing with all. Itcame from the pen, 
we believe, of the’editor of the Boston Transcript: 
‘Lobsters cannot learn to chew tobacco any how 
they can fix it. A ship was, not long since, 
driven ashore on the Isle of Anglesea, and went 
to pieces. The tobacco, with which she was prin- 
cipally laden, washed among the crevices of the 
rocks, and the lobsters that lived there, took to 








chewing the weed. The next morning the beach 
was strewed with the unhappy victims of indis- 
cretion, so sick that they were unable to crawl. 
Those who have been sickened by essaying to 
become tobacco-chewers, will know how to feel 
for the unfortunate lobsters of the Isle of An- 
glesea.”” : 





A French newspaper tells the following story 
about tight lacing. It is excellent, and we hope 
will not be perused in vain by some of our fair 
readers:——T he oldest daughter of two sisters was 
promised by her father, toagentleman of large 
estate. The day was appointed for the gentleman 
to make his visit, he not having as yet seen either 
of them, and the ladies were informed of his com- 
ing that they might be prepared to receive him. 
The affianced bride, who was the handsomest of 
the two, being desirous to show her elegant shape 
and slender waist to the best advantage, clothed 
herself in a dress which sat very tight and close 
upon her, without any lining or facing of fur, 
though it was winter and exceedingly cold. The 
consequence was that she appeared pale and mis- 
erable, like one perishing with the severity of the 
weather; while her sister, who, regardless of the 
shape, had attired herself rationally with thick 
garments lined with fur, looked warm, healthy, 
and ruddy asarose. The gentleman was fascin- 
ated with her who had the most health and the 
most prudence, and having obtained the father’s 
consent to the change, left the mortified sister to 
shiver in single blessedness.” 





They have singular methods of marrying in 
some parts of the world, and of all the plans by 
which this important end is gained, we think beat- 
ing one into it, ought to be the last. Only think 
of a young damsel being flogged half to death, to 
make her consent to become the wife of her tor- 
mentor. They have a strange sort of taste in New 
Holland if this be a correct sample of their man- 
ners : 

“The New Hollanders observe no particular 
ceremony in their marriages, though their mode 
of courtship is not without its singularity. When 
a young man see a female to his fancy, he informs 
her she must accompany him home; if the lady 
refuses, he not only enforces compliance with 
threats, but with blows.” 





The Rev. Mr. Taylor of the Seamen’s Bethel, 
in Boston, makes some apt associations in his 
public efforts :—in a recent prayer from his pul- 
pit he besought God ‘‘to pity the speculator, the 
highwayman, and the loafer.” 





Anexchange paper has given publicity to a pro- 
cess for floating, which may be of service to some 
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folks; we extend the intelligence for the benefit 
of such as had rather not sink the “pitcher.” 

“Any human being who will have the presence 
of mind to clasp the hands behind the back, and 
turn the face towards the zenith, may float at ease, 
and in perfect safety in tolerable still water—aye, 
and sleep there, no matter how long. If not know- 
ing how to swim, you would escape drowning 
when you find yourself in deep water, you have 
only to consider yourself an empty pitcher—let 
your mouth and nose—not the top of your heavy 
head—be the highest part of you, and you are safe. 
But thrust up one of your bony hands, and down 
you go; turning up the handle tips over the pitch- 
er. Having had the happiness to prevent one or 
two drownings by this simple instruction, we pub- 
lish it for the benefit of all who either love aquatic 
sports or dread them.” 


To the New York Journal of Commerce we are 
indebted for an instance of love and bloodshed, not 
in high, but in colored life. 

“A tragical scene occurred yesterday afternoon 
in Essex street, in consequence of the disobe- 
dience of a young lady of color, who set at naught 
her father’s mandates against marrying the man 
she loved. The parents of the young lady are 
Ralph Ackis and Lucretia, his wife, who are said 
to be comparatively rich, and the youth who loved 
their dowerless daughter, was a young colored gen- 
tleman named George D. Morse. The parents of 
the young lady, who is not yet fourteen, positively 
refused their consent, and so the matter remained 
until the last memorable 4th of July, when among 
the other accidents and incidents, Mr. Morse ran 
away with Miss Ackis, and they became man and 
wife contrary to her parents’ consent, and also con- 
trary to law, which makes it a state-prison offence, 
to marry a girl under fourteen against the consent of 
her parents. Mr. Morse, although well aware that 
he had excited the ire of his own father-in-law, 
thought, that by the nature of things, his anger 
must have subsided by this time, and determined 
to pay him a visit gesterday morning, and did so 
accordingly, in the full expectation of being wel- 
comed and made much of. Instead, however, of 
the fatted calf being killed for Mr. Morse, poor 
Mr. Morse was nearly killed; for scarcely had he 
entered the door, when his father-in-law took the 
law into his own hands, and welcomed Mr. Morse 
by fracturing his skull with a hatchet, and his lov- 
ing mother-in-law, nearly knocked out one of his 
eyes with a stick. Such proofs of forgiveness and 
affection were of course enough to overpower any 
man, and Mr. Morse’s sensations were such that 
he fell to the ground, unable to reply. 

“An account of the matter soon reached the 
Police office : and Ackis and his wife were both ar- 
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rested and committed to prison, pending the death 
or recovery of Morse, who, according to the opin- 
ion of a surgeon, who visited him, has a tolerable 
chance of recovering.” 


Old maid is a term that has been very much 
abused. Those ancient ladies, who are compelled 
by the force of habit, to bear the appellation, are 
generally of very respectable appearance and de- 
portment. We could say much about them, but 
as the author of “Atherton” has taken occasion 
to speak of them, we adopt his speech in place of 
the one we might make. 

“I love an old maid. TI do not speak of an 
individual, but of the species ; I use the singular 
number, as speaking of asingularity in humanity. 
An old maid is not merely an antiquarian, but she 
is an antiquity ; not merely a record of the past, 
but the very past itself. She has escaped a great 
change, and sympathizes not in the ordinary mu- 
tations of mortality. She inhabits a little eternity 
of her own. I do not like to hear her called 
mistress, as is sometimes the practice, for that 
looks and sounds like the resignation of despair, 
a voluntary extinction of hope. I do not know 
whether marriages are made in heaven, some say 
they are; but I am sure old maids are. There 
is something about them that is not of the earth— 
earthy. They are spectators of the world, not 
adventurers, nor ramblers. Perhaps guardians, 
we say nothing of tattlers. They owe not the 
singularity of their condition to any lack of 
beauty, wisdom, wit or good temper; I have 
known several old maids, and of them all not one 
that has not possessed as many good and amiable 
qualities as ninety-nine out of a hundred of my 
married acquaintance. Why, then, are they sin- 
gle? Heaven only knows.” 


Folks sometimes learn a little by making fools 
of themselves, but few are candid enough to con- 
fess it. We like the frankness of the chap, who 
rose at the table, after being complimented by a 
toast, and said, “Gentlemen, the last time I attempt- 
ed to make a speech, I made a fool of myself—I’ll 
be hanged if I do so now—so I drink all your good 
healths.”’ 


“We are greatly dependent on each cther for 
success,” said one half of a pair of shears to the 
other, “and whatever shines we may cut, we 
should not cut each other’s acquaintance.” 

The crater of a burning mountain on Hawaii, 
one of the Sandwich islands, is thus described in 
the North American Review for April, 1826. 

“Immediately before us yawned an immense 
gulf, in the form of a crescent, upwards of two 
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miles in length, about a mile across, and appa- 
rently eight hundred feet deep. The bottom was 
filled with lava, and the south-west and northern 
parts of it were one vast flood of liquid fire, in a 
state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro its 
‘fiery surge’ and flaming billows. Fifty-one cra- 
ters, of varied form and size, rose, like so many 
conical islands, from the surface of the burning 
lake. Twenty-two constantly emitted columns 
of gray smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flame, 
and many of them, at the same time, vomited 
from their ignited mouths streams of florid lava, 
which rolled in blazing torrents, down their black 
indented sides, into the boiling mass below. 

‘The sides of the gulf before us, were perpen- 
dicular, for about four hundred feet; when there 
was a wide, horizontal ledge of solid black lava, 
of irregular breadth, but extending completely 
round. Beneath this black ledge, the sides sloped 
towards the centre, which was, as nearly as we 
could judge, three hundred or four hundred feet 
lower. It was evident, that the crater had been 
recently filled with liquid lava up to this black 
ledge, and had, by some subterranean canal, emp- 
tied itself into the sea, or inundated the low 
land on the shore. The gray, and in some places 
apparently calcined, sides of the crater before us ; 
the fissures, which intersected the surface of the 
plain, on which we were standing; the long banks 
of sulphur on the opposite side; the numerous 
columns of vapor and smoke, that rose at the 
north and south end of the plain, together with 
the ridge of steep rocks, by which it was sur- 
rounded, rising, probably, in some places, four 
hundred feet in perpendicular height, presented 
an immense volcanic panorama, the effect of 
which was greatly augmented by the constant 
roaring of the vast furnaces below. 

“Between nine and ten, the dark clouds and 
heavy fog, that, since the setting of the sun, had 
‘bung over the volcano, gradually cleared away, 
and the fires of Kirauea, darting their fierce light 
athwart the midnight gloom, unfolded a sight ter- 
rible and sublime beyond all we had yet seen. 

“The agitated mass of liquid lava, like a flood 
of melted metal, raged with tumultuous whirl. 
The lively flame that danced over its undulating 
surface, tinged with sulphurous blue, or glowing 
with mineral red, cast a broad glare of dazzling 
light on the indented sides of the insulated cra- 
ters, whose bellowing mouths, amidst rising 
flames, and eddying streams of fire, shot up, at 
frequent intervals, with loud detonations, spheri- 
cal masses of fusing lava, or bright ignited stones. 

“The dark, bold outline of the perpendicular 
and’ jutting rocks around, formed a striking con- 
trast with the luminous Jake below, whose vivid 





reflected by the overhanging clouds, combined to 
complete the awful grandeur of the imposing 
scene.” 





“I don’t know where that boy got his temper, 
he did not take it from me.” ‘Why, no, my dear, 
I don’t perceive that you have lost any !” was the 
affectionate reply of the spouse. 

Mr. N. P. Willis has been a short time in Eng- 
land, figuring among the fashionables, and showing 
his own, as well as the folly of his companions, by 
rehearsing some trifling specimens of the matters 
and manners he has encountered, in the Corsair, a 
very respeetable literary paper published in New 
York. _ In his efforts to know a good deal, as well 
to show up some ‘secrets worth knowing,” he has 
made public, affairs, which several American edi- 
tors think he had as well let alone. The editor of 
the Richmond Compiler speaks of himself and his 
deed in this wise: 

Willis’ ‘L’Abri,’ is a delightful little trifle of 
easy, gay, and pure-hearted letter writing. We 
seldom see a notice of any thing from the pen of 
Willis, that is not accompanied by a remark, that 
the author has faults, &c. &c. but we are rarely 
enlightened by his critics, as to the faults of his 
productions immediately under their consideration. 
His letters from ‘under a Bridge,’ possibly may be 
liable to the same general exception, but to us they 
are a unit—as a whole, so nature-loving, so taste- 
dispensing, and so pleasing, our critical ascerbity 
refuses to take offence, and leaves this little work 
in the hands of unqualified praise. Cheerfully 
would we extend, if we could, unqualified appro- 
bation to all the productions of Mr. Willis; but 
some of his letters from abroad are highly to be 
reprobated, and must be condemned by every 
right-thinking, honorable’ mind. Permitting to 
let pass into oblivion his unscrupulous betrayal of 
private conversations conveyed from London to 
the Mirror for publication, some years ago, we 
cannot be so forgiving to an offence of the same 
kind he has just committed in catering for the ‘Cor- 
sair,’ his new periodical. Are we indeed to sup- 
pose that Mr. W. is really dead to the feelings 
which teach men the niceties of pure honor, or, 
emulating the Corsair, has. he hoisted the black 
flag and bade adieu to humanity? What, we would 
ask him, must be the feelings of the sister of Lord 
Rivers, whose conversation with him at Almack’s 
is professed to be given in a late number of the 
‘Corsair ? 

“What the consequences, if it ever meets the 
eye of her mistress ? 

“We sincerely hope this author, so justly dis- 
tinguished by his literary ability, will abstain here- 


rays, thrown on the rugged promontories, and | after from such treacheries, they impair his honor : 
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and to be pure, his literary taste must be nurtured 
by its promptings.” 


As speculation has been for some time the or- 
der of the day, it may not be amiss to introduce a 
specimen of the way they succeed in their efforts 
in Chicago. An editor says, 

“A friend of ours, being at Chicago ashort time 
since, met an individual whose old familiar face is 
seen ‘many a time and oft in the Rialto,’ and ques- 
tioned him as follows: 

‘How are you S_ and how goes speculation ? 

‘Why, Jap,’ replied the old ’un, ‘I’m a living 
specimen of its increasing effect. When I first 
came to Chicago I had not a rag to my back, and 
now I am covered with rags.” 


The editor of a paper, published in New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, entitled the Tuscarawas Advocate, 
grumbles somewhat, because he has to leave his 
temple of types while he swings his cradle in the 
harvest field. Many a poor fellow who cudgels 
his brains for editorials, and duns his customers 
for his pay, would be glad enough to have a har- 
vest field to vary his duties in Hear how he takes 
on— 

“Harvesting and Printing don’t go on very 
smoothly together. We were obliged to attend to 
the cutting of our grain this week, and on return- 
ing to the printing-office yesterday, found the edi- 
torial selections mixed up something like grain 
lodged in the field, cross-ways, long-ways, and 
flat. No fixing them off with a sweep of the cra- 
die, but much trouble in hooking them out, and 
shucking them up. One thing we found out to 
our entire satisfaction, that the hottest election is 
cool work compared to a day in the harvest field. 
If any of Van Buren’s pensioned editors deny this 
fact, let them try it.—Though it is harder bodily 
labor than scribbling lies for their employers, yet 
withal, when they come to die, it would rest easier 
on their conscience.” 


' Major Noah, of New York, speaks plainly to 
his republican countrymen, who ape greatness in 
Europe, and spend more money than may be their 
own, for the foolish purpose of being introduced 
to the court of the ‘young Queen.” After ridicul- 
ing the thing in his usual style, he intimates that 
this thing of being presented at court, is not the 
thing it is cracked up to be. He was permitted to 
exhibit himself in that way once himself, and as 
some no doubt who are presented at Victoria’s 
court deserve, rather than undergo the penalty 
a second time, he would have the office per- 
formed by an intelligent grand jury. Here is the 
closing part of his philippic: 





“Early impressions we admit are very enduring, 
either in favor or against any peculiar custom. 
Our prejudices against courts arose many years 
ago, from our,first presentation at the court of his 
ferocious highness, Mustapha Mahmoud, bey of 
Tunis, which was conducted with all honor-and 
magnificence. Representing as we did at the 
time, a young, but not very rich nation, and calling 
to mind that to be poor and seem poor is at best but 
poor policy, we put on a coat covered from collar to 
skirts with gold, we were a walking monument of 
the hard money currency, and the little ragged 
Turkish boys ran away from before us in affright, 
while our Mameluke guards rattaned the Loco 
Focos who surrounded us in amazement at the 
surprising wealth of the country of which we 
were the ‘proud representative.” There had 
been a revolution in Tunis the night previous. 
The reigning Bey cooly shot his brother with a 
blunderbuss, cut off the heads of his two sons— 
slaughtered his whole cabinet—seated himself on 
the throne, ordered the cannon to be fired, and 
sent word that he was ready to receive us. The 
Grandiffettocs of the land were all in the hall of 
audience—the foreign consuls and attendants were 
present at the ceremony of presenting our creden- 
tials, and his magnificent highness, dressed in his 
richest costume, reposed on an ottoman of velvet 
cushions, with guns, pistols, attaghans, fans, and 
snuff-boxes, of the most costly variety and work- 
manship lying at his side for immediate service, 
if required. ‘Kiss his hand,” said our predeces- 
sor. We looked at him ferociously.—“Is it the 
custom ?’’ said we, in tones not very amiable.— 
The British consul said ‘‘yes,” the Dutch consul 
nodded, the French consul took snuff and shrug- 
ged his shoulders significantly,—we stooped, as 
we ought to have done, in complying with a cus- 
tom so degrading, though required by the policy 
of nations, to kiss a hand yet reeking with a_bro- 
ther’s blood. His thumb and all his fingers were 
covered with immensely valuable brilliants—the 
‘spoils’ were his to-day but some new murder 
might make them another’s in a short time, and 
through the progress of another revolution. We 
hastened to return home sick of this ceremony— 
threw off the ‘harness on our back,’ and with com- 
fortable night-gown and slippers, we mused alone 
on the vanity and folly of such ceremonies.” 


Quipoes.—The Peruvians had a method of 
expressing their meaning by narrow knotted rib- 
ands of various colors, which they called “Qui- 
poes;”” a certain number of knots of one color, 
divided by so many of another, expressed par- 
ticular meanings; and served these simple and in- 
nocent peopie in place of the art of writing. 
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TRIP TO CARLISLE. 


ORIGINAL. 


On acalm and beautiful morning in the month 
of July, I forsook the crowded thoroughfares of 
Baltimore, and entered a car for York. At the 
appointed hour, the majestic locomotive moved 
impetuously onward, as though instinct with ani- 
mation and proud from the consciousness of its 
self-propelling energies. The route for severai 
miles lay along the Falls, thus affording a delight- 
ful opportunity to the eye to revel in the loveli- 
ness of romantic scenery. The different factories 
which are situated along this beautiful water- 
course awakened our attention, and induced a 
train of pleasing and yet melancholy meditations. 
Originally, manual labor was entailed upon man 
as a species of punishment, or at least as an evi- 
dence of his dereliction from duty or apostacy 
from holiness. Nevertheless, by the kindness of 
indulgent heaven, it has been rendered subser- 
vient to the best and highest interests of our 
nature. Indolence is certainly alike disgraceful 
and ruinous to man. The sluggard meets a 
rebuke from every department of the universe. 
The perpetual heavings of the ocean, the con- 
tinuous flow of the river, and the untiring march 
,of the sun, inculcate a lesson of activity. The 
same preceptis taught by the bold mountain bird 
that soars above the topmost crag, and the less 
daring songster of the feathery race that sports 
from twig to twig amid the copse, and fills the air 
with the sweetness of its unwritten melody. 

However proper or philosophical such observa- 
tions, it is extremely problematical whether beings 
impressed with the image of their Maker, and 
destined for eternity, should by any system of 
industry or avarice be compelled to toil so long 
and constantly as the poor laborers in our work- 
shops, leaving so small a portion of time for the 
culture of moral and intellectual accomplish- 
ments. While thus pensively musing on the 
hapless condition of the poor, I was insensible to 
the speed of the engine, which careered gaily and 
rapidly onward. On each side, the sloping hill 
and fruitful vale presented to view a cheering 
prospect. The uncut grain waved its ripe head in 
the breeze and reflected the sunbeam, inviting 
the sickle of the reaper and offering a rich re- 
compense for his toil. Every where nature seemed 
to be prodigal of her gifts, the fences were lined 
with verdant vines, entwining the rails with their 
delicate tendrils, even as the fresh and budding 
affections of a youthful spouse cling to the beloved 
object of her impassioned choice. Ever and anon 
the big ripe blackberry would lift his African face 
to the sun, and simmer in his sweetness. The 





dashing brook murmured along in ceaseless flow, 
presenting an emblem of the rapid flight of time, 
and our speedy approximation to our eternal 
home. The beauties of the surrounding scenery, 
and the interesting conversation of a few select. 
associates, agreeably cheated us of our hours, and 
soon we reached the borough of York. Here our 
vision was greeted by a spectacle, which for pleas- 
ing associations is unequalled by all the varied 
charms of the flower-enamelled landscape. "T'was 
a dinner. We accordingly paid our respects to 
the same with all that promptitude and despatch 
inspired by the regularly returning demands of 
appetite, rendered additionally clamorous by the 
exercises of our journey, and the forfeiture of 
fifty cents to procure the gratification. 

In the afternoon we took the stage for Harris- 
burg. We were soon overtaken by a_ thunder- 
storm of terrible grandeur. I have always re- 
garded a violent gust with its deafening clap, 
bewildering flash and howling wind, as the sub- 
limest specimen of nature’s oratory. On this 
occasion, heaven seemed resolved upon the demo- 
lition of earth, and levelled her tremendous bat- 
tery against the terrestrial citadel. The artillery 
of the sky, deluged mountain and vale with a 
shower of liquid bullets. The streams disturbed 
in their peaceful beds, swelled with anger, and 
roared with the violence of the tiger’s growl. 
The sturdy oak that had waved its proud branches 
in defiance of time and tempest, cowered beneath 
the blast like an affrighted slave under the cruel 
lash of a tyrannical task-master. The spirit- 
stirring declamation of the storm, like all true 
eloquence, was of short continuance. The mo- 
narch of,the sky, like beauty casting aside her 
veil, dispersed the clouds, and exhibited the 
glowing features of his face, only the more bril- 
liant from the momentary gloom.. The rich 
foliage of the forest, wet with rain-drops and 
trembling as if not recovered from affright, glis- 
tened in the sun, and dazzled the gaze. The 
breeze, laden with a fresher perfume, kissed our 
cheeks with the soft tenderness of virgin love. 
Soon we descried the majestic and broad bosomed 
Susquehannah, gliding peacefully to the sea, like 
conscious virtue marching calmly and confidently 
to the eternal world. On its surface we saw an 
occasional raft burdened with lumber, and des- 
tined to enrich the pocket of some merchant ina 
distant port. Just as the day-god’s parting smile 
rested on the distant hill-top, we entered the capi- 
tal of Pennsylvania, a town remarkable for the 
beauty of its location, and renowned as the theatre 
of legislative violence. The state house is a com- 
manding edifice, and situated on an eminence 
presents an imposing appearance. Having tar- 
ried for the night with a polite and agreeable 
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host, we took the cars early on the following 
morn for the place of our ultimate destination. 
The rail road runs directly through Cumberland 
valley, affording an opportunity of beholding 
many finely cultivated farms. Every where the 
hardy agriculturist was gathering in his abundant 
crop, and siniling with satisfaction at the bounty 
of heaven. About ten o’clock A. M we reached 
Carlisle, a borough celebrated for the loveliness of 4 
its environs, and the regularity of its streets. 
Here is situated Dickinson College, one of the 
oldest and most respectable literary institutions of 
our country. From its classic shades have issued 
forth to the admiration of the world, some of the 
most distinguished men of the age. Several 
years past it languished and declined from a 
variety of causes. But having been resuscitated 
by the energy and zeal of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, it is fast rising to unrivalled eminence. 
The literary societies attached to the college had 
selected David Paul Brown, esq., of Philadel- 
phia, to deliver before their joint bodies the an- 
nual address. On Wednesday morning, the 10th 
instant, the faculty, trustees and students, together 
with the citizens marched in procession to the 
church, to witness the performance of a speaker 
whose powers of elocution were reported to be 
astonishing. - After the usual preliminaries the 
gifted orator arose. He is a man of ordinary 
stature, but of commanding mien, expansive brow 
and piercing eye. He introduced his discourse 
with a felicitous quotation from the prince of 
British dramatists. His subject was of a: three- 
fold character—eloyuence, the value of time, and 
the necessity of religion. His delineation of 
the moral magnanimity and intellectual powers 
of the apostle Paul, was inimitably excellent. 
Contrasting his fervid and impassioned appeals to 
the conscience, with the political vehemence of 
the great Grecian boast, and the flaming- elabora- 
tions of Tully, he demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of all, the indisputable pre-eminence of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles. His observations 
on the proper employment of time, were very 
striking and original, and made the sluggard 
startle at the ghost of his murdered hours. From 
the electric eloquence displayed in the discus- 
sion uf the two subjects just named, we were 
sufficiently unkind to suppose he had spent his 
mental foree, and therefore, in conclusion, we 
anticipated a dry, formal, and insipid inculcation 
of the precepts of morality—an unimpassioned 
detail of religious axioms. How great and de- 
lightful was our disappointment! As though he 
intended all his previous remarks as a mere pre- 
lude to his more august and important themes, he 
advocated the faith as it is in Jesus with a fervor 





and a sincerity that thrilled every heart, and 





awed every mind into reverence. His chest 
seemed to heave with emotions and thoughts too 
mighty to be embodied in the poverty-stricken 
language of men. His eye kindled with addi- 
tional lustre, and his countenance assumed an 
aspect of unwonted solemnity. He reminded us 
of the eagle, that after delighting us with his 
sweeping flight through the mid-heaven, spreads 
a bolder pinion and takes a loftier range, mocking 
the weakness of our vision, and losing himself in 
the superior splendor of the upper sky, which the 
eye in vain attempts to pierce. His speech was 
undoubtedly the most brilliant specimen of chaste 
and classical oratory which I have ever witnessed. 
The gesticulation of the speaker was gracefully 
forcible. The style of the composition was cha- 
racterized by an Addisonian elegance and ease 
perfectly enchanting. The whole performance 
was tinectured with that religious sentiment, and 
humble devotion to the transcendant excellencies 
of our holy Christianity, without which, all elo- 
quence is as a sun without its burning radiance, 
or a temple without its tutelary deity. 

The next day we attended the exercises of 
the commencement. The degree of bachelor of 
arts was conferred on seventeen young gentle- 
men, who had passed a rigid examination. At an 
early hour the spacious church was crowded to 
excess, by persons of every description, from 
sportive youth to hoary age. Thirteen speeches 
were delivered, all evincing considerable power 
of thought, and felicity of style. Where every 
effort conferred so much gratification, it would be 
invidious and partial to specify the merits of any 
particular address. It was delightful to witness 
the gradual unfoldings of the intellectual bud, and 
indulge in pleasing prophecies of its future luxu- 
riance. It was a pleasant spectacle, to see blush- 
ing beauty bending over the galleries, and smiling 
its pure satisfaction and silent eulogiums on the 
virgin essays of youthful genius. The proceed- 
ings were occasionally enlivened by the charms of 
music. After a charge to the graduates had been 
delivered by the president, with that simplicity 
and ease for which he is so remarkable, the multi- 
tude were dismissed, all highly gratified with the 
‘feast of reason” upon the delicacies of which 
they had been satiating their intellectual appetite. 

The success of this institution since its re- 
organization by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has been almost unrivalled in the history of col- 
legiate establishments. Superintended by a prin- 
cipal deservedly celebrated for the courtesy of 
his manners, the extent of his erudition, and the 
magic of his eloquence, and a faculty admirably 
calculated for the arduous responsibilities of their 
office, it must continue in a measure to monopo- 
lize public pationage, to fulfil the hopes of its 
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friends, and falsify the predictions of its foes. 
Well may our country, renowned as she is for her 
love of learning, congratulate herself upon the 
accession of a flower of exquisite loveliness to 
the literary wreath that already beautifies her 
brow. ; 8. 8. R. 
Mount Pleasant, Bult. Co. July 19th, 1839. 





THE HAUNTED CLIFF. 


BY MIS3 LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


ORIGINA(OL. 


‘Many years of varied incident have passed over 
my head,”’ said the old gentleman, “since I ac- 
companied a jolly young hunter, one Ward by 
name, to the Alleghany mountains. He went in 
quest of game, I for amusement, or rather to seek 
relief from thought, which I could not escape from 
or endure. 

It was not many miles from the present loca- 
tion of Angelica township, that we took up our 
quarters, and built our shantee. There were a few 
hardy fellows snugly squatted in their log cabins 
at a few miles distance around us; and at the near- 
est settlement where we had halted to procure a 
few loaves of bread and some other indispensable 
articles for our hermit sojourn, we were told with 
every appearance of sincerity that we should have 
bad luck if we continued our route as we told them 
we intended. Several of the settlers assured us 
that no white man ever carried his rifle with im- 
punity in the neighborhood of the Haunted Cliff. 
“And pray,” cried Ward, “who haunts your cliff? 
If it be not old Sharp Shooter himself, I’ll risk 
his injuring my rifle.” 

“I will tell you what I know about it,”’ said our 
host ; arobust man of about forty, with black beard, 
and bushy eyebrows : “I went last fall with halfa 
dozen others to hunt along the mountain, and we 
made our camp on the bank of a clear stream that 
came from between two rocky cliffs as if it had 
worn itself a passage among the mountains. At 
the foot of one of these hills, or rather rough piles 
of rubbish, we built our cabin. My companions 
were all staunch fellows, and first rate marksmen, 
and I call myself a pretty good shot. Well, we 
hunted there one whole week and killed nothing. 
We had been told of the Haunted Cliff, but we did 
not know that we were near it, until on Saturday 
night, we came in rather late; and after supper 
sat smoking before our cabin, ona log. The moon 
was full, and shone fair upon the opposite moun- 
tain. There is a broad naked rock which is, as I 
should judge, 160 feet high, rather beetling than 
perpendicular; and at the height of about 100 feet 
from the stream, which runs along its base, is a 
shelf or broad projection, above which the rock is 





more beetling than below; so that a plumb line let 
down from the top would not touch the projection, 
and would probably fall about in the middle of the 
creek. To this shelf or projection there is no vis- 
ible ascent on either side the rock, neither is it 
possible to descend to it. We searched thorough- 
ly, and satisfied ourselves that no mortal foot ever 
did or can gain that place, unless it should be by 
means of a ladder from below. Yetas we sat there, 
smoking as J said, and looking on the precipice, 
upon which there was not even ashadow, so bright- 
ly did the moon shine upon it, all at once there 
stood, just on the middle of the shelf, a tall Indian. 
He had his long bow in his hand, his bundle of ar- 
rows at his back, and his head crowned with beau- 
tiful feathers ; while from his waist to which it 
was fastened with a broad wampum, hung nearly 
to his knees his only article of clothing, a kind of 
little petticoat, of some apparently soft and beauti- 
ful fur. He seemed to be looking directly at us. 
We were panic struck, for we were sure it could 
be no mortal Indian. We sat still and gazed full 
upon him, when ail at once he raised such a whoop, 
that the mountains echoed, and re-echoed, until it 
seemed as if the whoop was answered by an hun- 
dred voices. As soon as it was silent again he 
raised another yell, such as mortal ears never heard, 
and no mortal voice ever uttered. Again there 
arose such a clamor of echoes, that we began to 
fancy ourselves in the midst of an army, and look- 
ed fearfully around us, expecting to see the red 
men start in hundreds from the ravines. The 
spectre warrior stepped forward to the edge of the 
cliff, and began an oration, in the Indian tongue ; 
which he continued with earnest tones, sometimes 
animated, and sometimes sorrowful in the extreme ; 
while at every panse the hills and rocks returned 
cheers or low wailing, according with the spirit of 
his speech. He continued his harangue, accom- 
panying his words with the most forcible action, 
for at least half an hour; when he again raised the 
war whoop, and as the yell was repeated, we in- 
stinctively turned our eyes to see who replied ; 
and when we looked on the cliff again the appari- 
tiun was gone. We looked and listened for at 
least an hour, but we neither heard or saw any 
thing farther. The next day we spent in examining 
the rock, and endeavoring to find some way of get- 
ting on to the cliff, but it was impossible for any 
mortal to get there. We then determined to gather 
up our traps, &c. and be gone, as soon as possi- 
ble. The next day and night it was cloudy and 
rainy, and we saw nothing; but the following 
night proving clear, we took our place as soon a8 
the moon arose, and kept our eyes fixed upon the 
the cliff. The moon shone full upon the preci- 
pice. And all at once, there stood the warrior. 
He appeared just as he did before, but that night 
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he was silent. He looked long and earnestly in 


every direction, particularly along the course of 


the stream up and down. At length he sat down 
in a pensive position, and seemed not to move a 
joint for two hours. When he arose he looked up 
and down the ravine, uttered a deep groan, seem- 
ed to rock to and fro for a moment, and then van- 
ished away. In the morning we set our faces 
homeward, and arrived there filled with ill luck. 
One dislocated shoulder, one broken arm, one shat- 
tered leg, and one hand mangled by the accidental 
discharge of a rifle, were amongst our troubles. 
But the oddest circumstance of all was, we had 
five as good and courageous dogs as ever ran, all of 
good age, watchful and faithful. Had a human 
creature appeared they would have made the old 
Alleghany vocal; yet at the sight of the spectre 
they crouched down, and at the first whoop sneak- 
ed off, and we saw them no more. We thought 
they had gone home, but to this day not one of 
them has been seen or heard of.” 

Excited by this detail, we sought the very spot 
indicated by our host, and reared our cabin almost 
on the site of his, only a little more to the right, 
so as to command a fairer view of the cliff if pos- 
sible. We found that we had received an accu- 
rate description of the cliff in every respect; but 
we were incredulous as to the spectre, and Ward 
swore that if such appearance should show itself, 
he would shoot at it, let the consequence be what 
it would. 

We found game abundant, and every day fora 
week made additions to our stock of venison, 
scalps and skins. The moon shone brightly every 
evening, and every night we watched the cliff, but 
no tall Indian warrior greeted our eyes or ears. 
“J guess our friend of the mystery and his com- 
panions, must have been mystified with strong 
drink, when they sojourned here,” said Ward, as 
we sat before our shantee. The moon was full, 
and just rising from the bosom of the forest, like 
beauty emerging from her bower. And itseemed 
that as she came forth, she had thrown her veil of 
silver gauze lightly*upon the landscape. I was 
looking intently upon the glittering wood, and 
likening the many beautiful illusions sketched by 
the mellow light upon the dewy masses of foliage ; 
and likening them to the vain visions that had de- 
ceived my young spirit. Instinctively I turned 
my eyes toward the cliff, as Ward went on, “There 
must have been some hallucination, when they 
decided at that height and distance, that his plumes 
were beautiful, his belt wampum, and his dress of 
fine fur. And how could they see arrows at his 
back, when they saw only his face?” At that 

moment there seemed a shadow upon the cliff, on 
which the clear white moonlight lay in an unbro- 
ken sheet; andlothere stood the spectre! Plainly 
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defined, plumes, belt and fur, as clearly distin- 
guishable as if he had been within three yards dis- 
tance; and the feathery ends of his arrows rising 
above his shoulder, from the quiver which also 
appeared under hisarm. Ward’s rifle stood within 
his reach, but he extended no hand toward it.— 
We both sat like statues fixed to our places; and 
our very dogs crouched down close to our feet, 
and uttered a low growl, then keeping their eyes 
fixed upon the Indian, remained silent. I confess 
that I felt an undefinable shuddering dread, that 
deprived me of all volition. 

The warrior remained silent and immovable, 
for a few moments, and then came the dire war- 
whoop. O what a legion of echoes it awakened! 
I felt as if my blood curdled in my veins; Ward’s 
teeth absolutely chattered; and our stout dogs, 
uttering alow whimper, crept into our cabin. 
Again and again the shout arose, and then commen- 
ced the oration. He spoke at least an hour, continu- 
ally applauded, or commiserated, by the answering 
hills and caves. It was the most august and touch- 
ing scene I ever witnessed. The solemnity of the 
time and place; the dignified and unearthly ap- 
pearance of the speaker; and his musical yet 
powerful and sonorous voice ; then his impassion- 
ed gestures and attitudes, sunk deep into my soul. 
At times he seemed to appeal to heaven, stretch- 
ing his arms and raising his face in such an im- 
ploring yet dignified manner, as no other speaker 
ever exhibited before me. At such times the moon, 
light lay full upon his face and breast, and but that 
he stood so high above us, his features would have 
been plainly distinguishable; for it seemed as if 
the peculiar situation of the hills and rocks, con- 
centrated the moon beams, and threw a focus of 
intense light upon the cliff. The orator was ob- 
viously exhorting a multitude, and speaking of 
wrong and oppression, exciting to daring and ven- 
geance, and appealing to God for the justice of his 
cause and the truth of his assertions. In some parts 
of his harangue, his deep and visible emotion de- 
clared that he recounted personal sufferings and 
injuries, which lay like fire coals on his strong 
spirit. I would have given half the world to have 
understood his speech. 

He concluded with a long loud whoop, and 
when the echoes had all died away, he was gone. 

It was indeed difficult to reconcile one’s self to 
a belief that it was echo alone that replied; so 
varied and distinct were the sounds, as they came 
as if from a large army. At first the leaders 
seemed to shout as the immediate echoes came 
from the opposite caverned cliffs ; then a clamor- 
ous reverberation from a distance, imitated the 
voices of a host of subordinate chiefs; and then 
the far off hills returned the cries of the soldiery 
All was wonderful beyond description. 
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After the exhibition was over, Ward and I crept 
to our bed without a word, and as if by common 
consent, lay awake and silent till morning. I 
could hardly prevail on him to speak of the spec- 
tre Indian, the bare thought of whom made his 
ruddy cheek grow pale as ashes. And I assure 
you that I felt no disposition to ask why he did 
not shoot him. I had great difficulty in persuad- 
ing Ward to remain another night on the ground. 
He was for quitting abruptly, and leaving his 
traps all standing. “I cannot bear his majestic 
presence, and the tones of his awful voice!” he 
exclaimed. 

I reminded him that we had been told that he 
was silent after the first night; and I added, you 
need not look on him. 

“Need not!” he exclaimed. ‘I can no more 
withdraw my eyes from that spectre, than if the 
fascination of the rattlesnake’s eye beamed from 
every part of his gigantic body.” 

However, I prevailed on him to remain a day 
or two longer. The weather continued fine, and 
we were still successful in hunting. 

On the third night the warrior again appeared 
upon the cliff, and apparently waited long in ex- 
pectation of something, as he looked long and 
anxiously in every direction. 
wearied and disappointed, he sat down on the 
cliff, and his low murmurs and deep sighs came 
audibly on the night breeze. Suddenly he arose, 


looked wildly around, then stood fixedly, as if 


listening, for a few moments, and then——was 
gone. 

We staid a week longer in that haunted place, 
and explored the rock of the cliff thoroughly. It 
was the face of one of those points of mountain, 
which are so often seen in hilly districts, around 
which the streams ever turn in their zigzag 
courses. The stone stood out, as washed bare 
by the storms, and I could find no way_to the 
cliff by which it seemed possible for aught with- 
out wings to gain it. We saw no more of the 
Indian, and at length left the mountain, well satis- 
fied with our success. We had agreed not to own 
at the settlement that we had seen the spectre; 
and on our return, boasted our success, and ridi- 
culed the notion of the Haunted Cliff. 

But the memory of that sad and noble spirit 
remained with me, and I could not rest. I never 
saw the moon shine uncommonly bright, but what 
he seemed to stand before me. I forgot in his 
idea the vexatious cause of my first visit to the 
mountain, and after thinking of nothing but the 
Haunted Cliff for nine years, 1 determined to 
visit it again, and alone. Sometimes in the still 
night, when I thought of being alone in that deep 
old forest, amongst those eternal hills, and in the 
fearful presence ef that giant warrior, my soul 
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seemed to shrink from the trial. But I could not 
rest, until I sat forward. 

Nine years had made a great change in those 
backwoods settlements. I could hardly believe 
that the fine level roads, that led me along large 
farms with commodious buildings, and bearing 
orchards, could occupy the tracks of the wood 
paths that on my former visit directed me through 
the dark forest. Where then the grim beast of 
prey made his Jair in the dark thicket, the bright 
rose was now clustering around the bower of rus- 
tic beauty. All was changed until I came within 
a few miles of the Haunted Cliff. That spot was 
still shunned and dreaded ; yet no one had of late 
seen the spectre, possibly because none had been 
by moonlight at the rock. The nearer I ap- 
proached, the greater became my dread, and at 
the last stopping place, I lingered and hesitated, 
and thought of relinquishing my object. 

I at last roused myself, endeavored to be asham- 
ed of my cowardice, made up my wallet, shoul- 
dered my rifle and started. I banished the idea of 
the object of my journey as much as possible, and 
endeavored to busy my mind amongst the wild 
and beautiful scenery of the ever varying moun- 
tain landscape. About noon I arrived at the site 
of ourhunters’ camp. The old cabin was yet 
there, and except that it had become overgrown 
by the rich and beautiful Alleghany vine, and 
filled with pale blossoméd plants and weeds, was 
wholly unchanged, and still a shelter from the 
rain. 

I commenced clearing out the green inhabi- 
tants, and making my feather bed of hemlock 
boughs, wondering all the while what would be 
the result of my sojourn. I next thought of pre- 
paring my dinner. There was a clear sweet 
spring of water a little up the ravine, and I took 
my little camp-kettle, and a tin cup to go and 
fetch some water for my tea. As I turned the 
angle of a rock on the margin of the stream, I 
was startled by a sound like a low groan from a 
human sufferer. Deeming, however, that it might 
be the growl of a wild beast, I stole back and 
took my rifle with me. At the same spot I heard 
the noise again; I paused, it was repeated and 
followed by the murmur of what I was sure must 
be a human voice. I approached with trepida- 
tion the cavern from which the sound seemed to 
issue, and putting away the wild vine that clus- 
tered in rich festoons across its entrance, stooped 
and looked in. There on a pile of hemlock, from 
which the leaves had all fallen, lay a man hag- 
gard and emaciated to a skeleton. I could not by 
the dim light decide of what race he was, although 
he was quite naked. He did not observe me, but 
lay tossing and moaning like one in great pain, 
and at intervals uttering deep groans. I looked 
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on him for some time, and finally broke silence 
by asking, “My friend, what is the matter?” He 
started up wildly, and displayed the face and hair 
of the red man. 

‘Friend !” be said, “Can the pale face befriend 
the son of the forest.” 

“Give me leave,” I answered, ‘and I will prove 
that I can be your friend in word and deed,” and 
I advanced towards him as I spoke. 

«Come in,” he said, “I am a strong oak over- 
thrown by the whirlwind, I cannot resist the stroke 
of the axe-man; I am ready to die, for I am full 
of pain; I cry like a woman. I am a warrior no 
more, let me die now; I can neither meet the foe, 
or hunt the deer. Let me die.” 

“No, no !” I answered, “you must not die yet, 
I will be your nurse, and you shall get well, and 
teach me to hunt the elk and the buffalo.” 

His eyes grew bright at the mention of the 
chase, but presently the lustre vanished. ‘TI shall 
hunt no more,” he said; ‘‘the elk and the buffalo 
will pick the herbage from my grave; and even 
the spotted fawn will lie down and sleep on my 
bosom.” 

I could not restrain my feelings, to see the 
mighty fallen thus, wrecked in body and in spirit ; 
my mind went back to the days in which the sons 
of the forest revelled in their mother’s bosom 
alone. When they were the strong, the free, and 
the beautiful ; the swift of foot, and glad of heart! 
Now they were few and weak, fallen and heart- 
less, like this their representative, while the 
subtle whites robbed them of their home of love, 
sent the fire through their green bowers, and 
drove the plough-share even over the sacred 
sepulchre. 

I thought of these things, and my soul was sad. 
‘‘He can never confide in one of the pale race,” 
said I, mentally; ‘‘yet, as I need not fear him, I 
will endeavor to aid his recovery. I was really 
glad to find a human creature in my’ Solitary 
domains. I immediately gathered fresh boughs, 
and made him a comfortable couch; and finding 
that his cave was giry and secure from wind, 
or rain, I resolved not to remove him, but if ne- 
cessary to take up my abode with him. To the 
hemlock of his couch I added a blanket, and 
having combed and cut his matted locks, washed 
his body with water, and covered it with a flannel 
wrapper. I then cleared the rubbish from his 
abode, and left him to repose, while I prepared 
my woodland meal. Having eaten my late din- 
ner, I carried him a basin of soup, of venison and 
rice, with a pint cup of tea. He had suffered me 
to perform all my operations upon his person and 
abode, only speaking in answer to urgent inqui- 
ries. But as soon as he saw and smelt the food, 
he sprang up, exclaiming, “Oh, give me! Give it 
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quick !"’ with such an eager air, that I imagined 
at once, that he was dying of starvation. I first 
gave him the tea, which he swallowed greedily, 
and then reached for the soup. ‘How long since 
you had food ?” I asked. 

‘*‘Four days,” he replied. 

“My bow and my strength,” said he, ‘‘were bro- 
ken, and I lay downtodie. The Great Spirit sent 
you to me, you bring food! Oh give it to me!” 

I set the dish before him, he emptied it, and 
looked wistfully in my face, and at the basin. 

‘You shall have more as soon as I can cook it,” 
said I. lhad killed a young deer about a mile 
back, and had brought a quarter along, thinking 
that it would suffice me until I could get more. I 
now went and brought the remainder to my camp ; 
and confined myself to the care of my patient; 
and had the happiness to see him on the fourth 
day able to walk out. A few days more, and he 
went out in my company to hunt, and was becom- 
ing quite companionable. I fancied, by what I 
observed, that he knew something of the mystery 
of the Haunted Cliff. He would frequently look 
sadly on the rock for along time, and turn away 
with a deep sigh. I, however, forbore saying any 
thing to him on the subject, until his confidence 
in me should be strengthened by a long intimacy. 

We had been one month together, and he seem- 
ed to regard me with confiding affection and ven- 
eration. 

We were returning to our lodge in the light of 
a clear full moon. Nassah looked towards the 
giant rock of the cliff, and heaved, as usual, a long 
sigh. “That is what the whites call the Haunted 
Cliff,” said I. **Yes,” he replied, ‘but it is haunt- 
ed no more.” 

‘You must needs know much about it,” said I. 
“Have you no traditions concerning the great war- 
rior, whose spirit used to be seen there ?” 

Nassah exhibited great emotion, and seemed to 
be struggling with overwhelming sensations. 

‘‘Brother,” he said at last, “‘you have been a 
good brother to me; you are a white man; but 
Nassah loves you. He will tell you all his heart.” 

‘And he did tell me, as we sat in that deep forest, 
in front of that strange cliff, a story of surpassing 
interest. I cannot repeat his own forcible and en- 
ergetic words, which fell with unsurpassed majesty 
on my ear; but I will tell the tale in my own dia- 
lect, and you must make allowance. I will fol- 
low him as closely as possible. 





STORY OF NASSAH. 


My first remembrances are sere and cloudy, for 
they are of days of fasting and misery ; and nights 
of loneliness and tears. When I wandered naked 
from weekwam to weekwam, and lay down in the 
covert of the thicket, for I was a little orphan, 
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the first sunbeam that lit on the page of remem- 
brance, is the friendship of the children of my 
chief. Ondega, the young sachem, was a few 
years my senior. He did not look upon the home- 
less one with degrading pity; he met me with 
smiles, and obliged me to join him in all his pur- 
suits ; to share his food, and his clothing, ‘‘for,”’ 
said he, ‘“‘you must be my brother soldier, and we 
must be alike in all things.” 

I knew that compassion was the fountain from 
whence these acts of kindness flowed; and I re- 
vered him because he strove to conceal it under 
the rose tree of love; so that the bitter waters of 
dependence were fragrant with the balm of flow- 
ers. He had alittle sister, younger than myself; 
who blended the innocent simplicity of a child, 
with the staid modesty of womanhood. Orra was 
a lovely fawn; the light of gladness in her dark 
eyes, was like a sunbeam trembling in deep 
waters; and her songs of joy came in tones of 
plaintive tenderness. I loved Ondega and Orra; 
I felt their presence and approval necessary to 
my existence. . 

Their father, Onandaga, approved ef their kind- 
ness to the poor orphan, for he knew that gene- 
rosity is closely allied to bravery, and to truth. 
The darkness of ny childhood was lost in the halo 
of happiness that encircled my youth. But the 
spirit that delights in blood became thirsty, and 
sent his emissaries to excite the whites to pour out 
a plentiful libation. Their chiefs came to Onan- 
daga, and the council fire was kindled. Its flames 
were communicated to the breasts of the young 
warriors. The chief took the hatchet, and bade 
such as longed for battle to follow him. Amongst 
those who went to the aid of the colonists, were 
Ondega and Naggah, striplings in body, but strong 
men in soul. We fought in many a skirmish, we 
skirted many a battle, we laid many a strong man 
low. Ondega would be~ worthy to succeed his 
brave father; I sought for glory, that with it I 
might purchase the love of Orra, and her father’s 
approbation. I scorned to spoil the fallen foe ; 
but when I saw here and there a beautiful orna- 
ment, such as would become the person of a wo- 
man, I took it and hoarded it carefully, as a present 
to her whom I sought alone to please. 

As the winter approached, we were dismissed to 
return to our wild wood homes. We had left 
Orra, bright, gentle child, she met us on our re- 
turn in the majesty of early womanhood. I can- 
not express my surprise and joy. It was as when 
the morning lifts the pall of night, and we look 
for the silken bud which we marked at evening, 
bending modestly in its verdant bower ; and be- 
hold an open blossom, gemmed with dew drops, 
glittering in the morning sunbeams. She smiled, 
and blushed, and wept as we embraced her ; and 
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I beheld her gladness, and was happy. She ap- 
peared doubly beautiful, as she arrayed herself 
with the ornaments which I presented ; and smiled 
proudly. Oh that smile was to me brighter than 
my gems, richer than their golden circlings. That 
winter I was happy. I felt not the frost, or the 
wind; I neither heeded the snow, or the darkness. 
I was wrapped in a long sweet dream of ideal 
blessedness. When the spring returned, we again 
took the field. Ondega and myself were insepa- 
rable, and it seemed that we had but one heart be- 
tween us. We were in several battles, and we 
fought like the braves, but we thirsted not for 
blood; we would sooner have turned aside to avoid 
crushing the flowret in the path, than to deluge its 
fair bosom with blood. 

It was near the close of an engagement, when 
the din of battle had become fainter than the sound 
of agony from its weltering victims ; that a young 
white man in a splendid war dress, with the blood 
streaming from his breast and limbs, implored the 
protection of Ondega. We bore him to our tent, 
and as his home was beyond the wide waters, On- 
dega sent him, as soon as he was able to ride, to 
our own sweet home by the sunny lake. I sent 
by his attendant a remembrancer to Orra, and bade 
her be a sister unto the stranger. A few weeks 
subsequent to this, the star of joy fell from my 
horizon. Ondega fell by my side in the heat of 
battle, I looked to see if he was mortally hurt; a 
bullet had entered his brain, and the blood was 
streaming from a like wound in the left breast.— 
While I gazed, the hue of the cold clay overspread 
his features; the fire in his eye went out; and [ 
saw that he was gone from earth’s hunting grounds 
forever! Then my soul longed for vengeance.— 
[ rushed like the red lightning amongst the foe , 
they fell around me as if scathed by the bolts of 
heaven! I trode in their blood triumphantly; I 
thirsted to send the whole of the opposing army to 
testify how bravely Ondega fought and died, But 
the foe fled away, and I returned and sought 
Onandaga. I met hiin red with the blood of the foe, 
glowing with the fire of valor, bright with the joy 
of victory! He looked upon me, and darkness 
came at once upon his soul. I led him to the fatal 
spot; look! I cried, all these my vengeance gave 
to Ondega! Here amid the slain he lies glo- 
riously !’”? The stricken father clenched his hands 
and his teeth, while his whole frame shook with 
deep agony. At length he pointed toward a large 
tree. We conveyed the body to the covert, and 
he sat down beside it. Two days and two nights 
he sat silent and fasting. He then arose, and 
walked into the thick wood. We madea grave 
then, and buried the form, that no longer retained 
a likeness of Ondega. 

With the new moon, Onandaga returned to the 
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camp. Through the campaign he fought like a 
bear bereaved of her whelps; and for me his 
fondness increased daily. I left no device unre- 
sorted to, by which I had a hope of diverting his 
mind, or gratifying his feelings. The red man is 
accused of apathy because he hides his sorrows, 
his sympathy, and his love ; but who should speak 
the heart’s deep feeling? Or who can enter in 
there to share its sorrows? We prove love and 
sympathy, by our deeds; sorrow is sacred, we 
make it an oblation to the Great Spirit; and go 
forth silent and with dry eyes. The braves will 
not weep like women, even when the tortures of 
the foe are exhausted upon them. Those who 
say, we have nox feelings, belie their own heads, 
and our hearts. For is it not evident to all, that 
our feelings are stronger than our bodies, more 
lasting than our lives; at once the children and 
parents of fate. 

The late autumn, wet and comfortless, warned 
us with keen and bitter blasts, to seek refuge in 
our weekwams from the remorseless winter. My 
heart trembled with joy amid its bitter mourning, 
as we tcok the plumes from our brow, and laid 
upon our faces the black badges of mourning. I 
carried with me the bow, the wampum and plumes 
of the deceased. 

Our arrival was the signal of a general mourn- 
ing, in our tribe there were no congratulations, 
no glad welcomes ; all was silence and grief. The 
mourning moon passed away, and the bereaved 
chief adopted Nassah in place of the son he had 
lost. I will not speak of my joy and pride, for 
they were of short duration. 

I had observed with astonishment, that Wet- 
more, the white man, remained still in our village ; 
and [ saw with displeasure, the change which his 
companionship had wrought in Orra. She was 
no longer the beautiful artless squaw ; the simpli- 
city of her native modesty was contaminated by 
an affected adoption of the dress, and manners of 
the whites. My ornaments no longer glittered 
upon her brow, her hair, or her bosom. The 
golden chain was urfbound from her ankle; ah, 
little thought I, that the bonds of my love were 
also thrown aside. I remarked that her eyes no 
longer dwelt on mine; that she sought not my 
companionship, and was silent in my presence. 
“The shade of Ondega,” I said, ‘is before her 
spirit, and she is sad.” I knew not the bitter 
trath. 

Wetmore had taught her to love him. His blue 
eye and crisp fawn colored hair; his brow of 
snow, and cheeks like a radiant sunset; were 
strangely beautiful to Orra. But his words sub- 
dued her, He ponred out profusely the language 
of flattery, of arderit passion. Such words Orra 
had never heard. I never spoke to her of affec- 





tion, it was needless to do so. Every look, every 
action, bore testimony stronger than language 
could express, of my devoted love and admira- 
tion. I knew not that I had lost my treasure, so 
long and so deeply hoarded, in her name; until 
a few days after the term of mourning had ex- 
pired, when Wetmore boldly demanded her in 
marriage. He spoke as if he feared no refusal, 
but on the other hand conferring an honor. Onan- 
daga listened, and his brow contracted. ‘White 
man!”’ he said, “I cannot listen to thy request. 
He who saved thy life is no longer amongst the 
living. I have adopted one in his stead. He 
must be more surely my son and successor, by an 
union with Orra. So shall my blood still flow in 
the line of the future chiefs of my race; and my 
warriors faint not as they follow the footsteps of 
a strange leader. Thou hast acted treacherously. 
Thou hast insinuated thyself into the affections of 
an artless squaw, to embitter the noon of her life 
with useless regrets. She will mourn for thee. 
Poor simple one, she does not know that God 
himself has placed a barrier between the red and 
the white race, by making their souls and bodies 
of different materials. But thou knowest it. Thou 
knowest that thou couldst not be happy in the 
wild wood, with the dress, the food, the dwelling, 
and employments of the red man. Neither could 
Orra be happy amidst the restraints of your civi- 
lization. There could be no companionship be- 
tween her and the white woman; she would 
droop like the wild bird confined in a cage. She 


-would not be unto thee as thine own people ; 


neither would she remain the wild and beautiful 
wood-robin, whom now thou admirest. She would 
be a transplanted wild flower, drooping and faded, 
in thy sunny garden, and thou wouldst throw it 
from thee; or, at best, look upon it with cold 
pity, that thou hadst brought it from the forest. 
White man, it cannot be. 1 will hot give my 
sweet rose to be trodden under foot. She shall 
remain amid the love and blessings of her own 
people; where, but for thine art, she would have 
been happy—where she will yet be much happier 
than with thee. Go to thine own home. I will 
not harm thee, for the sake of him who once pre- 
served thy life; but leave the lands of the Onan- 
daga forever. I have spoken.” 

Wetmore rose to reply, but the council applaud- 
ed the words of their chief, and looked threaten- 
ingly upon him. He turned and left the weekwam. 

I had found it difficult to command my feelings 
during this most painful conference. When I 
heard her whom I had considered as sacredly my 
own in mind and person, demanded by another in 
the tone of a favored lover, my agony almost 
sprang from my eyes and voice. Yet I controlled 
it, and sat with unmoved countenance, and firm 
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muscles, and listened attentively. I felt to thank 
my adoptive father; I knew that all his words were 
truth. Yet, how could I take to mine, a bosom 
in which another reigned. TI had to shrink from a 
marriage with Orra, and yet I swore that while I 
had life she should never be the wife of another. 

That night, that very night—even now I dread 
to speak it—that night Wetmore and Orra dis- 
appeared. 

I could not see her after the council; not that I 
was angry at her, poor girl—yet what could I say 
to her? How could [ look upon her, and be 
calm? But in the morning, having schooled my 
heart all night, I ventured to visit her lodge. 1! 
found the young maidens who had sat in the light 
of her presence, wailing in her habitation; they 
knew not whither she had strayed; they had 
searched all her favorite haunts, yet she was not 
to be found. 

I turned and sought for Wetmore. He was 
gone, and my two good horses were absent also! 
The vile scoundrel! He had robbed me of all 
that was mine on which I placed any value! I 
knew that my horses were fleet of foot, and that 
ere now they must be far away; yet I resolved to 
pursue them, to strike lim to death, and restore 
Orra to her father. I took a horse belonging to 
the tribe, but before I had completed my prepara- 
tions, Onandaga had heard of his daughter’s flight, 
and sought me in his anguish. He resolved to 
accompany me; and taking the trail of their 
horses’ feet we proceeded. We pursued them 
swiftly over hill and stream, until my horse stum- 
bling on the side of a rugged hill, entangled his 
foot in. the strong roots of a birch, and falling, 
broke his leg. 

We left the noble beast, and went onward, yet 
our progress was slow. Oh, how my heart panted 
for the speed of the quivering lightning in the 
liquid air, but I was forced to toil wearily through 
the woodland. When we came upon a road we 
heard tidings of the fugitives; and 1 procured 
another horse. I knew not what | intended; my 
soul was in tumults. We learned that they were 
in Albany. We kept quiet, and watched for 
them. At length, I saw Wetmore in the street, 
and dogged him to his lodging. I informed my 
father of the discovery, and we concerted our 
plan. At midnight we entered his dwelling ; they 
were sleeping ; Orra in the arms of her betrayer! 
I was mad! I tore her from his bosom, and dashed 
her from me on the floor. At the same moment 
the knife of Onandaga entered his heart. He 
uttered one piercing scream; but Orra continued 
to shriek wildly, until her father enforced silence 
with his knife at her breast. But she had alarmed 
the neighbors, they rushed in, and we were dis- 
armed, bound and led to the magistrate, thence to 





the prison. Orra followed us weeping, yet neither 
of us noticed her. She sat on the floor far from 
us, day and night; not daring to lift her eyes to 
our faces. 

At length we were led to the great council. 
They said many bitter things, and we were com- 
pelled to hear in silence. They said that we had 
come to their peaceable village, like glittering 
serpents, and had crawled amongst them snake- 
like, and sacrificed the life of an estimable citi- 
zen, to our Indian revenge! Again and again, 
they reiterated Indian revenge! They said Wet- 
more had stooped to marry a squaw. That he had 
loved her with tenderness and honor. Had snatch- 
ed her from heathen servitude and placed her in an 
honorable station in civilized and Christian society ; 
that he, the young, the polished, the educated, had 
demeaned himself to an union with a wild Indian 
girl, and had made her happy; when, lo, her 
father, and brother, raging against civilization and 
Christianity, follow her footsteps, and strike her 
deliverer to the heart! 

The disorderly crowd who filled the council 
room, shouted their applause of the slanderous 
speech; and murmured their detestation of the 
Indian. Aye! five hundred pale faces were turned 
fearfully towards two shackled red men! It was 
evident that they felt a terror of us, manacled, 
surrounded, and defamed as we were. 

At length their judge arose, and prefaced the 
decree of death by many a hypocritical word ; 
exhorting us to seek the Christian’s God, that we 
might pass away to peace! 

We were taken back to the dungeon to await 
the fatal hour, Yet we had taken our lives in our 
hand, and fought for this people; and he whom 
we had so justly punished for his perfidy, was an 
enemy to them, and wounded in battle against 
them. 

Orra, the cause of all this misery, was herself 
most miserable. Daily she wept and wasted away, 
until it seemed evident that she would die before 
us. In adark stormy night, when the wind whirled 
the snow into white wreaths along every path ; 
we escaped from our prison, barefoot and almost 
naked, and fled away. 

Poor Orra! She followed timidly like a beaten 
dog ; the fierce wind sung in her matted tresses, 
and the snow congealed in heaps upon her chilled 
and naked bosom ; her little feet grew feeble be- 
neath the weight of her wasted form ; I heard her 
moan deeply, yet she struggled on. I now and 
then looked back upon her. I did not at that time 
love her; she was no longer the pride of the clear 
lake border. I saw her a poor ruined thing, a libel 
on the memory of my love. 

At length she sunk down and the white drift en- 
veloped her. I could not leave her thus :—I lifted 
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her in my arms, and bore heronward. As the day 
began to rise, we saw a barn in a field, far from 
any dwelling. We made toward it, entered it, and 
found in it plenty of grain and withered grass. 
Orra was already revived by the warmth of the 
bosom which she had stricken; I laid her on the 
dry grass, and heaped it up over her shivering 
body. Her father threw himself beside her with 
a groan, I crept away and laid me down, and thus 
we remained that day. Miserable condition of a 
sovereign chief and his once happy family ; afraid 
of the bright eye of day! Noone pursuedus. The 
snow had fallen to a great depth, and the whirling 
drift had filled up our foot prints as we fled along. 
They could not trace us, and no one came to that 
barn. During the four days that the storm contin- 
ued we remained in our hiding place ; eating plen- 
tifully of the grain, and sleeping in comparative 
comfort. We found some skins hanging up of 
which we made comfortable moccasins; and we 
shelled wheat and filled a little sack which we 
found there also. 

We now took our onward journey. The snow 
fell lightly, so that we could not be traced. As 
we hurried along the road, I saw clothing hanging 
upon a fence, I sprang and snatched a blanket, 
which I threw in silence over Orra’s naked shoul- 
ders. She looked up with an expression of grati- 
tude, and her tears and sobs came thick and fast. 
But her sorrow awakened no tenderness in my 
frozen heart, I felt that she deserved it all. Long 
and wearisome was the journey of that dark win- 
ter night, but at the dawn we found ourselves in 
our own wooded dominions. At sunrise we en- 
tered our village on the shore of our own clear 
lake, now frozen and covered with snow like our 
darkened spirits. 

Our people received us joyfully, and shouted 
our triumph, in having rescued our daughter ; but 
on her they looked coldly, and reproachfully. She 
crept cowering like a guilty thing to her own 
lodge, and then arose the voice of mingled joy and 
weeping. Her faithful and affectionate maidens 
clung around her, jqying in her restoration, and 
striving to wash away her stains with their flow- 
ing tears. They laid heron her couch, where she 
remained sad and unmindful of their tender minis- 
trations. Her father’s strong heart was broken. 
His Wanissa, who went from him to the celestial 
bowers in the bloom of her beauty, left hima rich 
bequest in her infant children, Ondega and Orra- 
The whites, to whom he had ever been friendly, 
had bereaved him of them both. Ondega, the 
young sachem, tall as the turmeric of the forest, 
beautiful as the fir in its summer beauty; the joy 
of his heart, and the hope and exultation of his 
tribe; he had fallen by the hands of white men, as 
he bravely fought the white man’s battles. His 





beautiful rose, the image of his departed love, 
around whom clustered all the tender affections of 
his heart ; she was utterly blighted and rendered a 
miserable thing by the white man’s treachery ; the 
blight had fallen on the heart of his adopted son; 
and he and this son had been bound, imprisoned, 
and sentenced to an ignominious death, the death 
of dogs, by those very whites! He laid his bow 
on the earth, he cast his plumes from him, he 
sat down in silence and bent his face toward the 
earth. He heeded nought around him, he com- 
muned sadly with his spirit, and its responses came 
in deep sighs from his tortured bosom. 

The old men of the tribe came together to en- 
deavor to console him. They assured him that 
his honor was not tarnished; they represented to 
him that his son died gloriously, and had gone in 
bis young strength and beauty, to the celestial 
hunting grounds—That it was not submission to 
the great Dispenser of fate, to lament for himn— 
That it was weakness to deplore the defection of 
a simple girl from her people ;_ that his spirit bad 
triumphed over the life of her destroyer ; and that 
she was safely seated in her own lodge. They 
conjured him to forget thorns, which could not 
more than fret his skin¢ to resume his bow, and 
the plumy tiara, which he had worn with so much 
honor. 

The chief arose. ‘My brothers!” he said, 
‘‘your words are kind; I feel them; but they can- 
not cure me. Brothers! I am cast down, for I 
feel that I have erred. I should not have gone to 
the aid of the whites. Brothers! the great and 
good Spirit is angry. He gave these fine old for- 
ests to the red men. He stocked them with game ; 
the red deer, and the bear, for food and clothing ; 
he filled our clear lake, and peopled it with fish ; 
and these gifts of his hands he expected us to prize 
and keep. Many years ago we suffered a handful 
of pale strangers to sit down on the shore of the 
great water, towards the rising sun. That little 
handfui has now become a vast multitude. They 
have destroyed our mighty forests; they have 
driven the fish from our rivers, with their hideous 
engines; we are dwindling away beside them, 
like a stalk of corn, in the shade of tall and thrifty 
weeds. They already claim the lands of our fa- 
thers, and the present war with their brethren 
from beyond the great waters, is to decide this 
claim. ; 

‘Brothers! ought we to aid those who are thus 
robbing and impoverishing us? ought we to string 
the bow for our own destruction? to forge the fet- 
ters for our own feet? to write the deed which 
conveys away our inheritance, and makes us wan- 
derers? Brothers! There is neither truth or hon- 
or amongst these whites. They regard nought 
but their own interests; they will defraud us; they 
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will dispossess us! they will waste us away, and 
crowd the small remnants of our race into the nooks 
and corners of the earth, while they grow, and 
flourish, and rejoice over our graves! Brothers ! 
I have erred in befriending these ungrateful, grasp- 
ing whites. The great Spirithas chastened me, 
and I must mourn, and humble myself before bim.” 

The chiefs laid aside their ornaments, and sat 
down beside Onandaga to mourn with him, and 
fast for the error into which they had fallen. 

_ Just at this period of general and solemn mourn- 
ing, messengers arrived, demanding the two con- 
demned criminals who had escaped from confine- 
ment at Albany. The spirits of the tribe were 
roused. They swore that rather than deliver their 
chiefs to suffer at the hands of the whites, they 
would all die on the lake shore, in the battles of 
justice against usurpation. 

The brave Onandaga felt grateful to his people for 
their love, and brave resolve; but he would not 
see them shed their blood for him; neither would 
he submit to die ignominiously and unjustly. He 
exacted a vow from his tribe, that they would not 
break the peace with the white man, until he 
should return from an expedition, on which he 
would that night set forward ; and in which Nas- 
sah should be his only companion. They imagin- 
ed he was going to rouse the more distant tribes, 
and incite them to espouse his quarrel. Night ar- 
rived. The ambassadors were conducted to their 
lodge ; all things were prepared for a long jour- 
ney. Onandaga went to his daughter’s lodge, re- 
mained with her a few moments ; joined me inthe 
council hall, and we went from our fair home to- 
gether, silent and sorrowful. Outside the village 
we paused. ‘My son,” he said, “listen. J am 
going from my lands, and my people forever. I 
have no right over your destiny. I shall be glad 
of your company, but I do not claim it. Use your 
liberty. Take the course that pleases you. Yet 
I would not that you should remain, to involve the 
tribe in a ruinous warfare, which must bring upon 
them premature destruction. I am going tolivea 
recluse in the wilderness; yuu may go whither 
you please.” 

«I will never leave you, my chief, my father,” 
I answered. ‘My bruised heart longs for seclu- 
sion.” 

The white drift was deep in the forest; yet with 
the aid of our snow shoes we went swiftly for- 
ward, knowing that no white man would follow us 
far. Our people were instructed by Onandaga to 
say to those messengers of the white man’s justice, 
that we had fled away ; and to put them upon our 
trail; so that no blame might rest upon the tribe. 
At our farthest hunting lodge we stayed our foot- 
steps. The chief turned, and his eyes rolled wildly 
as he surveyed from that hill his own domain. 





Long he gazed, and scanned minutely every sec- 
tion of country, as if he would write its lineaments 
upon his soul’s deepest memories. “It was the 
patrimony of my fathers!” he said. “It is mine ; 
and yet I leave it forever! I shall no more hunt in 
these forests; or launch my fishing canoe on the 
low-voiced lake. My fields will grow up to bram- 
bles, and my lodge remain desolate. My people 
will await my return; but the eyes of those who 
loved me, will rest on my face no more. The 
Onandaga is an exile from his own.” 

I felt my heart sink while he spoke. Little does 
the white man, who goes carelessly from city to 
city, from the rising to the setting sun, know of 
that strong love, which weds the red man to the 
ancient hunting ground of his tribe—which binds 
his sacred memories to the graves of his fathers— 
which makes the place of his weekwam in the for- 
est, a dear and beautiful spot, never to be forgot- 
ten. The chief turned away with a groan. 

«Let not the Onandaga be sorrowful,” I said. 

*‘Onandaga no more!” he answered. “Call me 
henceforth, father ; and I will love you; for you 
are all that now remains to me.” 

I could have wept like a woman. White broth- 
er, had I not cause? 

We travelled on slowly, living upon such game 
as we met with, and sleeping at night in some 
thicket or sheltered place, on the hunter’s ever 
ready bed, the boughs of the hemlock. 

At length we arrived at this stream. We came 
upon it higher up, and soon found a large and 
commodious cave, in which we took up our abode. 
That night we lay down on our bed, wrapped in 
our robes of fur. Here we had found a home.— 
We, who had so lately been chiefs of a powerful 
tribe ; loved, honored, and obeyed; where now 
was our honor? Where our beautiful possessions ? 
Where our ready subjects?) We were alone; pro- 
scribed as murderers; our only possession a cave 
in the rugged mountain. That night for the first 
time since the cloud gathered over us, the memory 
of the past, attended by a throng of fond regrets, 
whispered to my waking fancy of all I had lost, 
of all that once was promised me ; and the picture 
of Orra, in her young loveliness, seemed to stand 
smiling before me. It was a delicious dream. I 
could have indulged it forever; but suddenly the 
recollection of her perfidy, and its bitter conse- 
quences, burst upon me, and I exclaimed, Cursed 
girl! What hast thou done? A wild shriek arose 
in answer to my exclamation; my father sprang 
from his couch, and in a moment Orra was clasp- 
ed to his bosom. The poor girl had followed us 
all that long journey, and was creeping stealthily 
into the cave, as my curse came upon her ears. 
It was too much; and she sunk down in a fit. She 
was nearly famished, for she had loaded herself 
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with articles for our comfort, and had subsisted on 
the relics of our sometimes scanty meals. The 
old chief bent over her—‘*My Wanissa lies a se- 
cond time in death before me,” he said.—The 
brave old warrior wept! He bent his face on her 
bosom ; and but that I had seen the white villain 
pillowed there, I could have envied him, spite of 
his sorrow. As soon as she revived, she clasped 
her arms around his neck; “I have come,” she 
said, “to beg that my father will forgive me, or 
end my sorrows at one blow! I do not hope that 
you can love me,” she continued; “but forgive 
me, and let me serve you, or send me to my mo- 
ther; for I have heard that a mother cannot hate 
her child.” 

“For thy mother’s sake, I forgive thee, and will 
love thee,” sobbed the broken-hearted father. ‘‘We 
can never more be happy ; but we will weep to- 
gether. My son! let there be peace between us. 
Forgive thy poor sister, although she has humbled 
thy crest by loving another.” 

“Oh my father!” murmured Orra, ‘*Nassah is 
to my affections as the evergreen laurel. Wetmore 
was as a bright frail flower; his beauty caught my 
fancy for a moment; it has withered away; it is 
vanished forever; but the laurel remains bright 
and green.”’ I hurried from her presence, lest my 
emotion should tell her how deeply I felt her words. 

When I| re-entered she was standing behind her 
father, carefully disentangling his long neglected 
hair. And faithfully she served us. No toil, no 
privation, could force one murmur from her lips; 
and if either of us dropped a word which seemed to 
convey a regret for the past, she would cover her 
face with her hands, and weep. Yet her presence 
was beautiful. I was cruel that I did not tell her so. 

The shadow seemed passing from our spirits, 
and I sometimes thought of returning happiness. 
We had been here many months; it was a bright 
and beautiful autumn; and Orra’s native grace, 
and gentle cheerfulness, began at times to sparkle 
through her sadness, like the bright stars peeping 
through the cloudy midnight. One day when we 
returned from hunting on tle mountains, we found 
no preparations for our evening meal, as usual, 
nor was Orra to be seen. “She has gone to take 
trout,” said her father, (this stream abounds with 
trout), but I could not be satisfied ; she would not 
stay away so long. I felt a foreboding of evil; I 
walked back into the cave, that my father should 
not observe my uneasiness; and there I saw that 
several stones had fallen down, and left a large 
dark aperture in the rocky side of the cave, that 
seemed to afford a subterranean passage far into 
the mountain. The thought struck me that she 
had entered this passage, and was lost. A sudden 
exclamation startled her father from his assumed 
calmness, and he sprang towards me. I pointed to 


the aperture, but I could not speak; I felt at that 
moment, that Orra was still a treasure from which 
I could not bear to part. I did not know till then 
that I still loved her. 

We prepared us torches, and entered the aper- 
ture. We found a rough narrow passage, consi- 
derably descending, formed of rough blocks of 





stone, apparently thrown together; and from the 
absence of all earth, and from the green moss which 
_clothed them, I judged that the passage had once 
"been a water-course. We went onward and down- 
ward, until we were suddenly surprised by a broad 
flash of dazzling light, of every hue, and degree of 
brilliancy. We stood still, and for several minutes 
even Orra was forgotten. 

We were at the entrance of a cave so vast, that 
the light of our torches neither revealed to us 
its roof or sides. But it seemed to be built of 
chrystals, of every color, shape and size. The 
floor was of grey rock, nearly smooth, and even, 
with an apparent descent from the side on which 
we entered, and planted with mimic shrubs of 
chrystal, of every shade of green ; mixed with men 
and animals; and even tents, all bright and glit- 
tering in the torch light, like ten thousand clusters 
of stars on a brilliant sky. Regaining my recol- 
lection at length, I shouted, Orra! and was an- 
swered by such a deafening roar of reverberations, 
that my hair seemed to stand erect with fear. The 
clamor ceased, but no other answer came. We 
determined to proceed, and lest we should be un- 
able to retrace our steps, made way-marks on the 
floor, with a piece of burnt torch-wood. Presently 
our steps were arrested by a broad sheet of water, 
which we discovered to be a deep pool, without 
visible inlet or outlet, occupying nearly the centre 
of the cavern. ‘My child is lost,” said the chief. 
Pausing on the brink, I observed that there were 
intervals of clay along the margin of the waters, 
and as we walked on I looked narrowly, and at 
length discovered foot-prints, which I knew to be 
Orra’s. We now proceeded with fresh courage, 
keeping along the margin of the pool, until we 
judged we had made half its circumference. We 
then went onward in a direction from the water, 
and at length found the cavern narrowing away, 
until it became merely a narrow passage, not like 
that by which we entered, but smooth and tending 
upward, until it terminated at a perpendicular wall. 
We-now sat down in utter despair. Our torches 
| were nearly burnt out; to return we could not. 
Doubtless Orra had found herself in the same di- 
lemma, and was now rambling amongst the sub- 
terranean passages of this dark labyrinth; or she 
had met death amongst its hidden dangers, and her 
fate would soon be ours. 

We laid the short remains of our torches in a 
heap on the rocky floor, and sat down sadly beside 
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them. Neither of us spoke until the fitful flame 
expired ; and we were left in darkness, such as is 
never spread where the glad daylight opes her 
smiling eye. At length I raised my eyes, and lo, 
far up in the rugged vault, I beheld a little glim- 
mer like a star, and knew there was an opening 
to the day. 1 began to grope about, and found 
that we could climb upward amongst the rocks 
and ledges; and we accordingly commenced. Af- 
ter much toil and difficulty we came out, as at a 
trap-door, into a large partially lighted cave, from 
which were two ascending passages. We took the 
largest, and soon came out upon the Haunted Cliff. 
A wild cry of joy greeted our appearance, and in 
a moment Orra was clasped to my breast. Joy at 
my own deliverance, mingled with the pleasure 
of seeing her in safety, banished for a few precious 
minutes the bitter memories of the past. “Has Nas- 
sah forgiven Orra?’”’ she murmured timidly, with 
eyes of supplication, and tenderness. ‘*Yes,” I an- 
swered, *‘Orra is forgiven; she long ago purchased 
the pardon of her brother.” “Will he love her, as 
formerly ?”? she whispered, with face brilliant, and 
form trembling with joy. Formerly! With that 
word, came all the shadows of the pangs I had 
suffered. I pushed her from me, muttering 
through my clenched teeth, “That cursed white 
man!” She turned and stretched her arms to- 
wards me as if she would expostulate, but when 
her eyes met mine, her lately radiant face assumed 
the darkness of despair; she stood a few moments 
like a statue, then with a sudden bound sprang 
from the cliff. One low deep groan from our 
father, as he sunk down upon the rock, spoke the 
utter desolation of his mighty spirit. I stood 
aghast, and but for that burst from his broken 
heart should certainly have leaped from the cliff 
also. At length I turned towards him, and raised 
him up; and he followed me passive and silent, 
back to the dusky cave. I feared to remain with 
him on the cliff, lest on awakening to the con- 
sciousness of his misery, he should follow his lost 
daughter. Her fate I could not determine, for al- 
though the moon shone brightly on the rock, the 
gulph below lay in deep and shadowy darkness. 
As soon as we reached the cavern he sat down, and 
I stood beside him ; until he drooped his head up- 
on the dry stone, and sunk into a heavy slumber. 
1 then bethought me of our hopeless condition ; 
pent up, without a possibility of escape. To re- 
turn the way we came without torches was im- 
practicable ; to obtain lights impossible. I was 
sinking into utter hopelessness when I thought of 
the other passage from this cave. I immediately 
determined to explore it, and to my great relief 
found it soon terminate in another rough cave, on 
the mountain side. 

I now hurried back to the chief. He lay as I 





had left him; I sat down beside him, in a dreamy 
dizziness of agony, and soon fell into a torpor. 
When I awoke, he sat beside me, gazing fixedly 
on my face, with a bewildered and frozen eye. 
*‘Come,” he said, in a low feeble tone, “let us go 
home. Orra wi!! be sad at ourlong absence.”” We 
arose and I led the way from the cavern, and along 
the hill side, down to our home. The old man en- 
tered, and looked anxiously around. ‘She has not 
yet returned from the brook,” he said, and sat down 
patiently. ‘Shall I prepare our supper?” I in- 
quired. ‘No,” he answered, ‘ther hands will per- 
form it best.” And he sat quietly looking out for 
her, until he again fell into a heavy stupor. 

I now went out alone to ascertain the fate of her 
to whom my strong love was wedded in child- 
hood. White man, can your mind imagine the 
agony that then tortured mine? I felt as if I 
could have eaten my own heart, and drunk the 
blood of the last white man! I found Orra, dead! 
All lifeless, on the shore of the stream, a few rods 
below the rock. She had fallen on the water, for 
she was no way mangled, and looked as if in a 
sweet sleep. I raised and pressed her to my 
bosom. I could hardly believe that she was dead, 
for she seemed to smile upon me, and I fancied 
that I felt her heart beating against my breast. 
I laid my hand upon it; it was silent; but above 
it lay one of my earliest gifts, a picture which 
she had fancied bore a strong resemblance to me. 
My soul groaned as I looked upon it; pledge as 
it was of the poor girl’s faith. I remained long 
seated on the earth, with her cold cheek rested 
against my burning heart; whiie I thought of all 
the past, of all which but for the whites I might 
have been; of all which but for them I might 
have enjoyed. But if the red man’s hate is un- 
quenchable, his gratitude is deathless also. I 
could not now in the midnight of sorrow, forsake 
him who, when his sun of joy and glory was high, 
pitied, loved and adopted me. I thought of him, 
and then I arose and made a grave for Orra. I 
laid her bed of green laurel, and spread thickly 
above hera pall of the fragrant golden furze. I 
then covered her narrow chamber with large 
stones, and heaped the earthabove it. It was day- 
light when I had dofe, and I hastened away lest 
the chief should “find me there. He was sitting 
at the door of the cave when I returned. He 
looked earnestly in my face: **Have you not been 
able to find her? Then the white man has stolen 
her away.” 

All that day I followed his fuotsteps, as he 
traversed all her favorite haunts; and _ heart- 
breaking were his wailings for his child. 

That night he made his way through the twi- 
light cave, to that fatal cliff. He looked round 
and uttered a deep groan. It was returned by the 
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caverned mountains. ‘Cheer up, my son,” he| Yet, if my dust should never mingle with theirs, 


said to me, ‘“‘my tribe lies encamped in the val- | 
ley. We shall find redress, we shall have re- | 


venge!” He raised the war-whoop; it echoed 
loud and long, in numerous reverberations. 

His face was radiant with a fierce joy, and he 
addressed his chiefs and warriors; setting forth 
his wrongs, and his sufferings; and calling upon 
them for their aid to avenge their chief. He bade 
them be ready on the second night following, to 
go with him to exterminate the fiends who had 
wrought all his miseries. The echoes replied to 
his appeal, and he left the spot animated with 
hope. The time was employed in warlike pre- 
parations until the appointed time; when he 
again sought the cliff, waited long for the sig- 
nals of his warriors, and retired sad and disap- 
pointed. 

He never regained his reason, but whenever 
the full moon arose in a clear sky, he was sure to 
hail her light from the cliff; to exhort his tribe 
with pathetic and glowing language; and appeal to 
them, and to the Great Spirit to redress his wrongs. 

Three years ago I laid him beside his daughter ; 
and have since remained a lone mourner in the 
forest. Whole nights I sit by their graves, lament- 
ing that no one will lay me beside them when my 
wearisome days are done. 





I shall join them in spirit, where the groves are 
ever pleasant; where the bright waters always 


reflect a cloudless heaven; where the breeze is 


ever sweet; where the blossoms never wither ; 
where frost nor storm, pain nor sorrow, parting 
nor death can ever break our eternal joy; and 
where no black-hearted pale face can ever come. 


Nassah’s story was ended, and I no longer won- 
dered that he turned away contemptuously when I 
sought to point him to the Lord. It,was evident that 
he abborred the white man, and the religion 
which he fancied countenanced him in his rapa- 
city, duplicity and oppression. How should the 
poor heathen learn to reverence the God of Chris- 
tians, while even those who preach his name are 
guilty of crimes which they revolt at? While 
they are filled with pride, and adorned with its 
trappings; and apparently caring for nothing but 
riches, and the world’s applause? My mouth 
was shut; I could not speak to him of Chris- 
tianity. I remained with him a few days longer, 
and then as I could not prevail with him to go 
home with me, left him my blankets, cooking 
utensils, &c., and went home. I have not since 
heard any thing of Nassah, or the Haunted Cliff. 





OUR PORT FOLIO. 


Oor readers will find the ‘‘Haunted Cliff,” by Mrs. 
Lydia Jane Pierson, to be a very interesting-story ;— 
indeed we were so pleased with it, that rather than not 
give it entire in the present number, we have allowed 
it almost the whole of the place of Our Port Fouio, and 
thereby deprived ourselves of the privilege of a literary 
chit-chat we expected to enjoy with some of our fair 
friends. We refer them, however, to what we have 
had to say about rirst Love, to another page, and as- 
sure them, that we had one of the best objects in the 
world in view, in writing it,enamely, the furtherance 
of their own happiness, which is too frequently marred 
by the first impressions they receive upon their entrance 
into society. 


Tue patriots of the revolution are fast leaving the 
land they fought to free. Every month that passes 
leaves their number less, and in a few years, the last 
of that noble band will have gone to his reward. It 
has been said, that ere the last shall sleep, our liberties 
will be lost. What a traitorous expression, and how 
little confidence does it imply in that all-wise Provi- 
dence that directs the destinies of nations and of men. 
Did we possess half the patriotic fervor that ani- 
mated the bosoms of those aged patriarchs we would 





scorn the use of such idle expressions, as we would the 
chains of a despotic enslaver. When the human mind 
may be fettered, Americans may cease to be free, and 
that day will be long after the last patriot of our revo- 
lution has been laid in the grave. 

In July last, a month hallowed by their deed as well 
as by the death of many, several were consigned to the 
tomb. 

Died on the fourth, Timorny Conxtine, who was a 
lieutenant in the army of Washington, he was in his 
ninety-sixth year. 

On the seventh, Jeremuan Harpinc, one of the de- 
fenders of Fort Griswold. 

On the twelfth, Smrra Weep, a commissioner in the 
the army. 

They have gone to a better world, and their deeds 
remain to show their countrymen the road to glory, and 
enlighten other nations to freedom. 


The story of the “Last Arrow,” and engraving an- 
nexed, which appeared in the July No. of the Monument, 
should have been credited to the New York Mirror. 
The omission was occasioned by our having obtained 
them from a source which did not furnish the proper 
credit. 





